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MEDIATOR — Governor Winant, of New Hamp- 
shire, chairman of the board named to mediate 


20 Cc ENTS the great textile strike, arrives in Washington. 
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2 For our customers, we demanded the 


To do the best most dependable, high speed closing ma- 


chines that engineering could devise. For 


poss i b l e j oO b in urselves, we demanded tomorrow's can- 


making machinery today. To get them, we 


operate seven huge machine shops of our 
own. That we doget them—that our custom- 
ers get them—both, we believe, will testify. 


In buying cans, remember: Ability to serve 


plant and : 
you well is as important as the will to serve 


you well 


(©) W JR S AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 
230 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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IF YOU WANT YOUR SHARE OF THE SLIM SUPPLY 
LEFT OF 16- AND 18-YEAR-OLD PRE-PROHIBITION 
VINTAGE WHISKEY, BETTER ACT RIGHT NOW! 





he , “year” , ° 
bourbon s*.'' remaining in the nation’s warehouses. Vernon—our one remain- | 


ing prohibition-aged rye— | 
ranging im age from 12 to 
13 years. 


— is a limited supply of pre-prohibition rye and in bond. And for Mount 


Several of the | ost famous brands of these whiskies be- 
long to Nation Distillers and its subsidiaries. 

hisdin ishing supply of rare old whiskey is ex- So it cam wale ton heen 
haw: os ill ee ee as the government don’t say we didn’t warn 
custo ily insists that whiskey be withdrawn at the  ,,,,, preg bier hs 
endo years fom barrels and bottled for purposes of ~*~ ~ pei a 


there are sma 


revel 
You: ght, however, reasonably ask—won't this sup- 
ply la. some tine? Is there any immediate need for 
haste iu acquiring a stock? 

It is nct our purpose to sound a selfish alarm. You will 
always be able to get good whiskies—there is a good 
supply of aged-in-the-wood and bottled in bond four- 
year-old ryes anc bourbons coming along. These will be 
available under the same brand names mentioned here. 
On the other hand, facts, based on sales, indicate clearly 
that every single case of this 16- to 18-year-old vintage 
whiskey will be sold within a relatively short time. 
With the return of better times, people of means are 
again shopping for character and quality in the liquors 
they drink and serve. 





This explains why our 16-year-old Old Taylor is now 
completely sold out—as are several other 
venerable National Distillers brands. 


It also explains the swiftly mounting de- vay © we oe Gee 


mand for our famous pre-prohibition 
bourbons—notably Sunny Brook and 
Old Grand Dad, both from 16 to 18 years 


really “‘occasion’’ whiskey 
not for the everyday cocktail 
or highball, but for the un- 


usual occasion 
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2 For our customers, we demanded the 
most dependable, high speed closing ma- 
chines that engineering could devise. For 
ourselves, we demanded tomorrow's can- 
making machinery foday. To get them, we 
operate seven huge machine shops of our 
own. That we doget them—that our custom- 
ers get them—both, we believe, will testify. 


In buying cans, remember: Ability to serve 
you well is as important as the will to serve 
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Whiskey so rare as this is 







really “occasion” whiskey 
not for the everyday cocktail 
or highball, but for the un- 
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PRODUCTION 


*% Steel Ingot Operation (% 
* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av’ge, thousands, 4-week basis) 
* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 

*% Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 


TRADE 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 


1932 
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WEEKLY INDEX OF 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


* Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 


* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
%*% Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) 


PRICES (Average for the Week) 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) 
Cotton (middling, New York, 
Iron and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 


FINANCE 


Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) 


Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep't'g member banks (millions) 
*% Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member hanks (millions) 


Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) 


Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep’t'g member banks (millions) 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) 

Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) 

Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 


Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. end 


Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 
+ Revised *% Factor in Business Week Index 


* Preliminary 
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Latest Preceding 


Week Week 
*57.8 57.5 
20.9 18.4 


$4,436 $4,125 $3,837 $10,42 


*1,126 71,035 
1,565 1.627 
108 101 
66 64 


$2,824 $2,703 $2,475 $3,699 
$5,423 $5,368 $5,365 $5,105 


$1.08 $1.06 $.86 $.76 
$.133 $.133 $.091 $.108 
$32.17 $32.17 $30.29 $31.75 
$.088 $.088 $.087 $.101 
80.2 79.7 70.9 76.6 - 


$2,470 $2,464 $2,316 $1,668 
$17,757 $17,708 $16,562 
$4,669 $4,555 $4,790 
$3,211 $3,247 $3,748 
$824 $793 3 
$95.34 $96.49 $102.10 $135.07 
$91.98 $92.73 $86.73 $90.18 


1% 1% 0.8% 3.1 
1-1% 1-1% 14% 3.0% 
174 202 255 3554 
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Year Average 
Ago 1929-33 
62.5 7é 


40 45 


1,335 1,37 
1,583 1,5 4 


112 138 
68 85 


$s66 0s $2,412 
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The Business Outlook 


CONFLICTING views as to its continued strength ushered in the 
second week of the textile strike. Many mill owners have reopened 
their plants; on the other hand, strikers’ ranks were somewhat aug- 


mented by further strike calls in 
tributors are not seriously alarmed 
by the textile situation. The 
strike for them has taken place 
in an auspicious time while busi- 
ness is passing through an inac- 
tive period and with supplies on 
hand ample to cover from 6 to 12 
weeks’ needs at present consump- 
tion rate. 


Our Index Rises 

While the strike is doubtless an 
obstacle to immediate improvement in 
the business situation, there are some 
encouraging factors in this uncertain 
period. The Business Week index of 
general business activity for the week 
ended Sept. 8 shows the first weekly 
gain since July 21. Bank debits rose 
sharply. Steel operations increased. 
Retail sales in September are well 
ahead of last year. 


Steel Pickup 

Some trade observers accounted for 
the rise in steel operations after 7 con- 
secutive weekly declines by the fact 
that various producers, having de- 
pleted their stocks, speeded up opera- 
tions somewhat in anticipation of pos- 
sible demand. Others feel that this 
rise may herald the beginning of a 
fall upturn which has been long over- 
due. However, new public projects 
sll afford the best outlook for steel 
at the present time and it appears 
quite likely now that little significant 
encouragement may be expected from 
the automotive industries as far as 
steel demand is concerned, until some 
time in November. 


Hand-to-Mouth Buying 

With the filing of fourth-quarter 
quotations, consumers emboldened by 
this protection against higher prices 
are inclined to postpone purchases 
until they are assured that these prices 
will be maintained or that lower prices 
may not ensue. Thus manufacturers 
continue their hand-to-mouth buying. 
It will be interesting to note the re- 
action of the steel industry to the 
possibility of the elimination of price 
control from the codes, which is being 
considered in NRA reorganization. 


Motor Production Slow 
September automobile production 
's not now expected to attain the total 
of September, 1933. This will be the 
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allied textile fields. Many dis- 





first decline under the corresponding 
month a year ago. Many believe that 
October will mark the low point in 
automobile production. The picture 
is not utterly gloomy. With the ex- 
ception of these few bad months, the 
rest of the year made a good show- 
ing. When new models are launched 
toward the latter part of the year, the 
industry should show marked im- 
provement. Some 1935 models have 
been introduced, but their influence 
upon the market is insignificant as 
industry awaits the plans of the Big 
Three which will not be released till 
late this year. Of particular import- 
ance this year will be the price ranges 


to be adopted. 


Auto-Lite Gets Contract 

The announcement of the awarding 
of a long-term contract to The Elec- 
tric Auto-Lite Co. covering the igni- 
tion, lighting, and starting equipment 
for cars manufactured by the Chrysler 
Corp. holds particular interest to the 
trade. This is to become effective on 
1935 production needs. This business 
will partly replace the loss in volume 
the company suffered in 1932 when 
Ford began production of most of his 
requirements of this sort in a newly 
completed plant of his own. 


Government to Process Hides 

Despite protests of shoe manufac- 
turers, the United States government 
is proceeding with its plan of process- 
ing cattle hides it has stored up. It 
is fele that the bulk of the leather will 
then be distributed to various shoe 
manufacturers and distributed to the 
unemployed. Manufacturers and re- 
tailers feel that the disposition of so 
large a number of shoes cannot help 
but depress the industry. 


Building Contracts 

Building contracts awarded for the 
third week in August showed an in- 
crease over the daily rate for the first 
15 days, according to F. W. Dodge 
reports. The gain was accounted for 
by the spurt in public works and 
utilities construction. For the first 
three weeks in August, this showed a 
gain of 27.8% over the daily rate in 
July and advanced above a year ago. 
Residential building construction re- 
mained at approximately the same 
levels as in the beginning of the 
month. Non-residential building con- 


tinues to show the largest gain above 
a year ago, but remains below the 
levels of July. A total of $37.9 mil 
lions for aon-residential 
awarded during the first three weeks 
in August compares with $32.7 mil 
lions awarded during the entire month 
of August last year. 


contracts 


Power Output Drops 

Electric power output for the week 
ending Sept. 8 showed the second con 
secutive weekly decline under the cor- 
responding period of last year. Only 
3 out of the 7 major geographic re- 
gions showed gains above a year ago, 
with the Pacific Coast showing the 
largest gain since July. Demand for 
electrical appliances and machinery 
was greatly improved. Refrigerator 
manufacturers are increasing plant 
capacities in anticipation of greatly in- 
creased output by January to cope with 
the volume sales of low-priced re- 
frigerators that are now being 
planned. 


Retail Sales Good 

Department store sales during the 
first part of September are running 
satisfactorily ahead of last year. 
Despite the cautiousness of consumers 
in filling their requirements, there are 
definite indications of improved retail 
buying which is expected to strengthen 
gradually towards the end of the year. 
The Federal Reserve Board's index of 
department store sales was 79 in 
August, a larger gain than expected 
above July total and showed a 2°; 
gain above August last year. Rich- 
mond, Atlanta, and Chicago Federal 
Reserve districts showed the largest 
gains above a year ago. 


Coal’s Seasonal Rise 

Coal output for the week ending 
Sept. 1 registered another sharp in- 
crease in the expected seasonal expan- 
sion of production schedules. As re- 
sult of decline in consumption of bi- 
tuminous and anthracite coal, stocks 
on Aug. 1 were somewhat higher than 
in July. An important factor in the 
weekly carioadings from now on is 
the increasing loadings of coal. For 
the week ending Sept. 1, total car- 
loadings showed a > ot gain above 
the preceding week. Part of this gain 
was caused by the acceleration of ship- 
ments of merchandise in anticipation 
of the textile strike. Miscellaneous 
and l.c.l. cars loaded showed a gain 
of 4% above the previous week. 
Traffic continues below a year ago. 


Check Payments Up 
Check payments in 140 cities out- 
side of New York City for the week 
ending Sept. 5 rose hesshe above a 
year ago and gained 4.5% above the 
preceding week. 



































@ CHICAGO DEPARTMENT STORES, appealing chiefly to women, placed more 
advertising in the Tribune during the first eight months of this year than they placed in any 


other Chicago newspaper. 














ae TO GET THE VOLUME they need at their drug and toilet goods counters, 
Chicago Loop department stores during the first eight months of this year placed 82% more 


such advertising in the Tribune than in any other Chicago newspaper. 














a WOMEN'S CLOTHING STORES address their largest Chicago market through 
the columns of the Tribune. | Juring the first eight months of this year the Tribune carried 


132% more ady ertising trom these stores than any other Chicago newspaper. 











give you complete information. 





The search for markets today 


largely a search for women. 


cause the Chicago Tribune sives 


women what they want la 


newspaper, it today commands 
the daily interest of the lardest 
audience of women in Chicago 
and suburbs. Because it reaches 
$0 many more women, with 
money to buy, the Tribune pays 
out better for advertisers. As a 
result, merchants and manufac 
turers place more advertising — 
and more advertising appealing 
to women— in the Tribune than 
in any other Chicago newspaper. 


Ask a Tribune representatiy e to 


Chicago Cribune 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Correspondents )—A 
more radical Congress is now confidently expected for the January 
session. Maine's election spelled to Republicans and Democrats alike 
the certainty that Republican gains in the House would not exceed 
50. A gain of 70 is regarded as vital to any hope for curbing the 
more radical New Deal proposals, present and to come. 


Actually no one would now be 
surprised if Republican gains in 
the House fall far below the mini- 
mum of 40, whith until Maine 
had been regarded as rock bottom. 

The “high command” classed 
44 seats as “certain gains.” True 
the one seat in this category in 
Maine was won. But a seat now 
held by a Republican was lost. 
Beedy’s defeat in the “surest” 
district opens up the possibility of 
sitting Republicans going down, 
to balance Democratic losses. 


More Strange Tidings 
Strange tidings come that some of 
the rock-ribbed Republican districts 
in Philadelphia are in danger, that 
Fred Britten may be beaten in Illinois. 
The only sure thing, apparently, is 
that Roosevelt will continue to have 
his own sweet will with Congress for 
the next two years—that Maine has 
given him at least its blessing if not a 
mandate to continue toward the left 
—and that big government appropria- 
tions pay rich dividends in votes. 
Political wiseacres—if any such 
qualify—now predict Upton Sinclair's 
election as governor of California, 
the adoption of the EPIC plan there, 
and what will amount to a real man- 
date for Roosevelt to go left. 


Michigan Proves Little 

Conservatives eagerly point to the 
big Republican primary vote in Michi- 
gan, and rejection by that state's 
Democracy of Roosevelt's friend, Gov- 
ernor Comstock. But Senator Van- 
denberg, up for reelection there, has 
been praising the New Deal policies 
from the housetops, and Roosevelt 
philosophy has been that converts are 
ever desirable, even if they do not 
change party labels. 


Mr. Ickes Grins 

_ Public Works Administrator Ickes 
is one of the happiest of the New 
Dealers over the Maine result. He 
had been bitterly attacked as playing 
politics with the Renmenedl proj- 
ect. He can now retort that if he was 
playing politics it was pretty clever 
politics. If he was just doing his job, 
what about it? 
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THIS WEEK 


What Washington reads in 
the news from Maine. Also 
from Michigan. And why 
Wr. Ickes chuckles. 


Possible results of the 
Morro Castle disaster. 


Vr. Winant’s tough job, and 
political opportunity. 











For Safer Ships 

More fireproof construction in 
ships, and more modern fire-fighting 
equipment may be required by the 
government as a result of the Morro 
Castle disaster—certainly will be given 
an impetus. The carbon dioxide foam 
type of extinguisher for oil burners 
is an example of what might be re- 
quired. President Roosevelt's insist- 
ence that less inflammable material 
should be used in passenger quarters 
gives hint as to other developments. 


Coal Dealers Spanked 

The retail solid fuel industry got 
fed up with NRA’s caustic criticisms 
of its methods of estimating “reason- 
able costs,” and the code authority re- 
signed in a body. NRA countered by 
putting the code under the new gen- 
eral code authority, with a single mem- 
ber, out of four, to represent the in- 
dustry. This indicated to observers 
that NRA was perfectly willing to 
have industry kick over the traces and 
then to put in NRA’s own code bosses. 
If the industry behaves, a new code 
authority will be named later in regu- 
lar order. Otherwise, the coal dealers 
are blanketed on code enforcement. 


Many Words, No Meaning 

Proposed new NRA setup provides 
for a judiciary, to be apparently under 
Department of Justice; legislative, 
which may be mostly Congress; and 
executive, which it still seems is going 
to be Johnson. Washington does not 
yet see how this changes NRA proc- 
esses greatly, wonders whether maybe 
industry should not elect the “legis- 
lature” to make it a full replica of 
democratic government. The new 3- 


branch setup is obviously only an idea 
yet to be developed into a_ plan 
Meanwhile some recall that the war 
time law legalizing the War Industrics 
Board is still in force, and that Roos« 
velt used unrepealed wartime legisla 
tion at the beginning of his term to 
nationalize gold. There is still plenty 
of possibility that a powerful over- 
riding industrial board may take over 


the whole NRA and FTC as well 


First National Strike 
Governor Winant’s appointment to 
the textile strike board was regarded 
here as a generous gesture by the 
President, for Winant may well be 
come an important Republican con 
tender for Presidential honors two 


years hence, and his success in stop 
ping a national strike would help his 


own prestige as well as aid the Ad 
ministration. Still, he was absent 
from New England when Republican 
campaigners in Maine could have used 
him. And few observers anticipate 
that the board could solve the real 
issue of the strike—union domination 


Manufacturers Show Fight 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers confirmed Washington ex 
pectations that industrialists will figh: 
the majority rule decision of the Na 
tional Labor Relations Board about 
collective bargaining. But wiseacre: 
are sure unions and pro-labor inter 
ests in the Administration will try 
to push legislation similar to the orig 
inal Wagner Bill through Congres: 
early, to anticipate any possible court 
decision favoring industry. Leader- 
less industry may have found its 
Moses in the National Association of 
Manufacturers but clear presentation 
of industry objections to majority rule 
and then a clear-cut campaign of the 
sort that deferred support of the orig- 
inal Wagner Bills are vital. 


Bankers Get a Break 

More leniency in passing on bank 
loans by national bank examiners is 
expected to result from President 
Roosevelt's discovery of how the ex- 
aminers are acting in his old home 
town. The examiner's denouncing 
bank officials for loaning $800 to a 
man Roosevelt personally knew to be 
perfectly sound is regarded by bankers 
generally as having been too good to 
be true, what with Morgenthau and 
the whole government—except the 
bank examiners—attacking them for 
“hoarding.” 

Incidentally, on the same day Roose- 
velt told reporters about the $800 
loan, paint and varnish men told the 
Federal Housing Commission they had 
abandoned a big proposed advertising 
campaign because bank examiners 
disapproved loans for the purpose. 
































Capital Investments 
in Modernization Pay 


INVESTED: $10,000—SAVED: $9000 ANNUAL} \ 








A South Dakota lumber company found that e\ 
day $60 worth of salable scrap lumber was bur: 





to supply steam for power. At a cost of $10, 





unit-motor drives were installed, and power 





purchased from the local utility. The results: more 






logs sawed, fewer delays, annual savings of $9000 









INVESTED: $11,700—SAVED: $3800 ANNUALLY 


A California mill estimated that modernization with 





G-E synchronous motors and control would save 





$3500. Annual savings were actually $3800. 










INVESTED:$25,500—SAVED:$12,780ANNUALLY 





A leading southeastern railroad found the drives in its 


repair shop were obsolete. It replaced them with 





modern G-E motors and control, and power was 
purchased from the local utility. Results: increased 






production at lower cost, cleaner and lighter shops 





—and a 50-per-cent return on the investment. 





Avoiding CAPITAL IN- 

VESTMENTS by operating Companies that shought their factories did not offer 
obsolete equipment wastes such opportunities have found, on careful search, that 
more capital, frequently, than surprising savings could be achieved by the right kind 








is needed to purchase modern, 
improved equipment. Obso- 
lete equipment adds to losses 
indefinitely. The right kind 
of modernization pays for it- 
self and then adds to earnings. Schenectady, N. Y. 





of changes. The probabilities are that it will pay you 
to look for such changes and to encourage your em- 
ployees to make suggestions that will lead to savings. 
Why not start a mew search today? General Electric, 
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Labor Over the White House 


With the textile strike intervention and the majority rule 
rebellion, the labor issue has now become a government 


issue as well, 


vernment was distinctly on the 
situation this week 
in the saddle re 
It got on the spot 


labor 
was also 


the 
Whether it 
un 1 to be seen 
week ago when the President named 
Winant board to intervene in the 
textile war, and when the National 
Labor Relations Board decided that, after 
representatives of a majority 
gre ould monopolize the collective 
hargait ing for an entire plant or divi 
labor force. In both cases, it went 
oo far to escape the re sponsibilities of 
, widespread conviction that the domi 
factor in the labor situation today 
is its hand on the rein. Probably it had 
ly gone too far when the Adminis 
mn accepted NIRA’s Section 7-a 
Eyes on Washington 
In the textile strike the chief interest 
nediately shifted to Washington and 
th sides waited for the Winant board 
or maneuvered with a to 
ncing its action. Results were good 
id. Strike leaders tended to clamp 
on official methods violence 
had already swayed against them 


sional 


nt 


vicw 


of 


force of public opinion which had 

w become so important. (Unofficial 
lence continued at points. ) 
owners took special pains to curb 

ugh” deputies. But union blustering 

is increased by the need of impressing 
Washington, and companies that suc- 
eded in reopening their plants this 
found their achievements over- 
~ked by a public that was persuaded 
hat the decision would come, not from 
battle lines, but from the capital. 
the midst of this, the Winant board 
xd a good chance of pleasing nobody. 


some 


COCK 


Federation of Labor tactics 
the week seemed highly significant to 
close President Green first 
called a general conference of federation 
at Washington and 
ways and means of rallying to 
the of the textile strikers Then 
it became apparent that editorial com 
mentators all over the country were inter 
preting strike 
that union recognition was the only real 
issue involved and finding in the news 
of the Southern motorcades confirmation 
of charges that the only way the strikers 
could close the mills was by intimidation 
of workers or of managers who could 
be forcefully persuaded that closing was 
the only way to save their employees 


during 
observers 


key men to meet 
j 


GISCUSS 


Laude 


the reports as evidence 


from violence 

Plans for the Washington conference 
were cancelled It was impossible t 
reach all the union officials; 
already about to start for San Francisco 
for the A. F. of L 
begins Oct. 1. The meeting would be 
made ‘'the first order of business” then 
Unkind readers of this explanation de 
cided that the fe 
move cautiously in a 
doing labor any good 

The majority rule decision handed 
down by NLRB (BW’—Sep8'34) 
likely to bring an early showdown on 
how far the government is in the saddle 
Houde Engineering Corp. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., against which the decision was 
specifically brought, announced flatly 
that it would not comply, did not recog- 
nize the authority of the board to issue 
this order under 7-a. That this move 
was made on advisement is indicated by 


many were 


convention which 


deration had decided to 


mess that wasn't 


is 


rit boars Ul 
Association of 
employcrs to 
decision 
thority has 
by the 

Roose ve It 

recognizing 
employees TP 
gested that, in view of the pol 
of the National Lab 
labor 


decisions 
Board 


throughout the 


tions and regional 
country 


would do well to use the 


in sSccaxiny O 


diction of such boards 


Major Repair Neede« 


If this suggestion finds wide sup} 
implications are cart 


and all 

it becomes obviou 
backing the Labor Board isn't going to 
damage that this majority 


lone 


its 


S that a rt 


repair the 


t 


rule order has « to the machinery of 


labor mediation Those who flinched at 
some of the possible implications | 

tened hopefully to sounds from Hyde 
Park as of oil dripping on the machinery 
President Roosevelt he 
ing a press question on whether labor 
should be represented by majority rul 


} 
rm 


was ird nswer 


or proportional representation with t 
remark that “it depended a good deal 
on the industry.” 

But 
in labor relations as it has been it 
trial relations by NRA—How f 
the government run the show 
be lightly disposed ot 


the deeper question, now 


Labor “Covenant” 


Aleoa settles 4-week strike of 
8.700 with a formal declaration 
of labor policy which is unique. 


STRIKING employees of the Aluminum 
Company of America, 8,700 of them 
are going to work fast 


back as 


Acme 


LABOR REFEREES—Textile strike board members get the federal viewpoint on procedure from Secretary Perkins. Left to right 


they are: 
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Marion Smith, Atlanta; Gov. John G. Winant of New Hampshire, chairman; R. V. Ingersoll, New York City. 





























mills can be got going again after four 
weeks’ tie-up. The settlement between 
the company and the strikers ts unique 

Union recognition was not an issue, 
the company insists, because it already 
had recognized unions as chosen repre 
sentatives of such employees as are mem- 
bers. But the company insisted that any 
agreement must be with all its em 
ployees. So the basis of settlement is a 
“covenant” by which the company has 
the intention of being legally bound,”’ 
setting forth its labor policies in detail, 
and signed by the company only 

The Aluminum Workers Council, 
affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, agreed to accept this. The 
agreement does not grant the check-off, 
the universal wage rate, or the closed 
shop-——the principal union demands 
Seniority is rejected as the sole con- 
sideration in picking men to be laid off 


High Finance 





or rehired, but it is accepted by the com- 
pany as a strong ftactor—to govern 
where ability to do special jobs, family 
status, and residence are equal. Men laid 
off do not lose seniority. 

The company agrees that men shall be 
paid according to the job they are do- 
ing—that is, no assigning of low-rate 
men to higher-rated jobs at their old 
wage. There will be no discrimination 
against union men. Plant officials are 
instructed to hear any grievance, and 
within 10 days’ maximum delay. If the 
highest ranking local official cannot set- 
tle a grievance, it may be appealed to 
the president of the company. Men are 
entitled upon request for reasons for be- 
ing laid off, or for not being rehired, 
or not being chosen for a new job 

As a part of the agreement, it is an- 
nounced that there is no intention of 
reducing present wage scales 


The Treasury, by offering generous exchange terms to 
holders of called Libertys, insures the success of its fall 
financing, reveals its dependence upon the banks. 


THE Treasury's fall financing program, 
announced this week, will be a success 
or is already a failure, depending entirely 
upon the viewpoint of the observer 
The terms set for the refunding of the 
$1,250 millions second-called Fourth 
Liberty 44s and the $524 millions cer 
tificates of indebtedness are sufficiently 
generous to insure their acceptance by 
almost all holders. But they are also 
generous enough to indicate that the 
Treasury has, for the time being at least, 
lost its earlier fiat on rates, has had to 
bow to the ideas of the banks, the prin 
cipal and almost exclusive market for 
its securitics. 
What It Offers 

The conversion plan involves the 
offering of 2-year 149% Treasury notes 
in exchange for the maturing certificates 
of indebtedness and the choice of either 
4-year 24% Treasury notes or 343% 
10-12-year Treasury bonds, in exchange 
for the called Liberty Loan bonds. A 
bonus of 1 month’s interest will be given 
to those holders of the Liberty 44s who 
accept either exchange offer, and the 
Treasury stands ready to pay in cash for 
any bonds not tendered for exchange 
The banks are expected to favor the 
short-term note option and few requests 
for cash are anticipated. 

The interest rate of 33% on the new 
bonds is the same as that fixed on the 
10-12-year Treasury bonds offered in 
exchange for the $1 billion Fourth Lib 
erty 44s called for payment Apr. 15 last 
Holders of the second-called Libertys 
may, therefore, receive the same return 





as those who converted on the first call 
But last June the Treasury was able to 
establish a 39 coupon rate for a heavily 


oversubscribed offering of 12-1 i-year 
bonds 
Had this downward trend of inter- 


est rates continued, as was expected by 
many authorities, the present refinancing 
should have been possible at a rate of 


less than 3% and without the interest 





prominence as a labor weapon in the South. 
trucks and drove from mill to mill marshalling support among the work 


bonus or the option of short-t 


The recent weakness of the 
has not only made it necessar 


Treasury to raise 
will also 


} 


bon 


its rate, Dut 


force it to defer 


sion of its floating indebt 


long-term bonds. 


Banks in Driver’s Seat 


Behind the weakness in 


ment bond market stands 


in confidence by banks and 


tors. 


a 


President's Green Bay spe« 
; 4 i 

been fed by the nationalization 

the prospect of heavy expendit 


fall and winter, and the resig 
Lewis W. Douglas. 
to signify an extended period | 


This became noticeab! 


The last 


budget would be balanced. Bank 
a paper loss on their holdings ot 
ments through a drop in mar} 
tations and contributed to that 
selling some of those holdings 


drawing purchase orders 


followed despite Treasury su; 


the excessive credit 


Treasury operations. 

The thwarting of th« 
tion’s plans for long-term 
may have repercussions on 
relations between the Treas 
banks. There have been plent 
of Washington restiveness 


pendence on the banks for 


It is possible that, during 
session of Congress, some 
found to make such bonds 1 
tive to the general public 


giving them a 


tax-fre - = 


; 


ease pg n 


A 


bring the banks under closer { 
trol in the prospective revis 
banking system on which T: 
perts are now working 
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firebrands 
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“FLYING SQUADRONS”—With the textile strike, “flying squadrons” « 
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BEEF FOR THE NEEDY 










Relief Business 








\N Washington talks of budgets 
ncing these days it thinks chiefly 
ef costs and problems. Federal 
rants to states for the June- 
\ugust period of this year reached $386 
which was $61 millions higher 
entire June-December total in 
33. Actual relief expenditures for 
t $132 millions. And the winter 
that is now beginning to loom on 
Washington horizon is expected to 
25 above that. 
Current preparations to climb that 
ik concern business in two ways: 
ess pays taxes; relief supplies are 
goimg to its customers. Relief plans 
already started talk of a stiffer tax 
gram. Their potential effect on trade 
$ become a subject of hot debate. 
No Sweeping Change 
Two points stand out in the present 


XUSSION 

























Washington expects no fundamental 
inge in the existing relief system be- 
fe April at the earliest. Then Con- 
‘S35 May get around to acting on an 
inti cipated unemployment insurance 

posal alling for a $12 weekly “dole” 

bless out of contributions from 
ployers, employees, and the federal 















‘trator Hopkins, recently back 
pe, is saying that refinements 








Drought-starved cattle, bought by the Federal Surplus 
Relief Corporation, are being killed and processed for distribution this winter. 
Government men look over the job in an Albia, Ia., plant. 


Federal plans for distributing relief supplies disturb 
business—even when they provide for private processing. 


of past relief methods will be designed 
to interfere as little as possible with 
private industry, adding that he is im 
pressed by the fact that ‘something 
must be done for the durable goods 
industries.” 

Shoe manufacturers are vociferously 
dubious about the second point. Their 
current protests against the govern 
ment’s plan for processing surplus hides 
into shoes for relief distribution voice 
all industry's uneasiness over an im- 
portant phase of relief methods 

When the federal relief agency put 
the unemployed to making mattresses 
for their beds this year and when some 
of the state relief agencies experimented 
with canneries run by the jobless to put 
up food for the jobless, there were 
murmurs from private industry. Gov- 
ernment money or purchase orders dis- 
tributed to relief families, said the critics, 
went into the regular channels of trade, 
into hard-pressed retailers’ pockets, into 
the payrolls of manufacturing plants. 
If the government was going into busi- 
ness, it looked as though some business 
men were going out. Was that any 
way to keep up regular employment ? 

When the surplus hide problem arose 
with the drought, Washington con- 
sidered, finally decided that processing 
would be done through regular plants 
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on bids allowing a profit Th 
ment would simply distribute the out 
Which,” say t 


leaves the sho 


among the needy 
shoe manuf act ircrs 


tailer 


enect, 
for the government, the more business 
we take away from our own outlets 
our regular volume of factory prod 
tion It's a vicious cir 
More Protests ‘Due 
Washington is likely to hear furtl 
protests of this kind since other relict 
developments are moving along simil 
lines Because of the meat canni 
program and the necessity of purchasing 
surpluses of butter, cheese, ric at 


other foodstuffs, a much larger propor 
tion of the relief food will be provided 
this winter by the Federal Surplus Reliet 
( orp And even if the processing con 
tinues to be put through private plants 
the retailers will still squawk and bring 
pressure to bear on the manufacturers 
Relief families buying on government 
money are still too big a share of the 
prospect list in many communities 
Incidentally, it annoys Mr. Hopkins 
be told that this is the same kind 
of argument that California retailers ar 
shooting at Upton Sinclair's EPIC plan 
of barter among unemployed workers set 
up in plants of their own Compar! 
sons are invidious, but some retailers 
wonder if bartering time on govern 
ment work-relicf projects for food or 
shoes doesn't come to the same end as 
EPIC. By April, they may be wonder 
ing if the big bad “dole” 
out, since it, 
be spent “through regular < 


isn t the way 
at least, — cash to 
hannels 


4 Wheel Knees 


Leaf Spring Institute offers a 
tubular frame car with independ. 
ent springing all around. 


Ever since knee action became a big 


selling point in the automobile industry 
early this year, Detroit has talked about 
the possibility of independent springing 
on all 4 wheels. Now, the Leaf Spring 
Institute announces an experimental car 
with independent springing front and 
rear, using leaf springs. The new car 
like the leaf-spring unit for front wheels 
(BW —May!19'34), was developed by 
members of the institute and associated 
parts manufacturers. Aside from the 
power plant and body, it is new through 
out. 

The front-end springing consists of 
two parallel transverse springs mounted 
on progressive spring seats, with short 
upper link type control. It saves 50 Ib 
lowers 


in weight, eliminates 4 bearings, 
production costs, simplifies service prob 
lems, as compared with independent 
springing using coil springs 

The rear springing system is much 
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INDEPENDENT SPRINGS, TUBULAR 


FRAME—The 


Business W 
Institute's 


Leaf Spring 


experimental car introduces knee action on all 4 wheels and a new type of frame. 


like the front system. A special ditferen- 
tial housing, mounted on the frame in 
rubber, supports the rear spindles which 
are mounted in Timken bearings. Thc 
drive is through four universal joints 
Either direct action or lever type hy- 
draulic shock absorbers can be employed 

Equally important in departure from 
conventional design is the double wish- 
bone tubular steel frame. Front and rear 
are forked to support the engine and 
differential, being joined by a tubular 
section. The frame is fabricated by 
welding two full length rails, extending 
from bumper to bumper, in the center 
tubular section. Both wishbone ends are 
made full box section by the use of 
welded inserts. The front cross member 
is full box section, supporting the front 
springs and divided tie rods. Two cross 
members, one at the rear of the front 
wishbone and the other at the front of 
the rear wishbone, serve as body, fender, 
and rear engine supports. Tests of the 
frame reveal an increase in torsional 
stiffness of 140-400% over the conven 


tional X-type frame, a saving in weignt 
of 30-40%. 

Transverse twin leaf springs, like the 
coil type independent springing, have 
been well tested abroad. There are also 
foreign cars, especially in the small-car 
class, which use a tubular “‘backbone’’ 
frame. This is the first attempt to design 
along these lines for our conditions 

The Leaf Spring Institute is also the 
code authority and the development is 
an interesting example of industry co 
operation and financial support. No 
manufacturers have as yet announced 
adoption of the institute's ideas, but the 
leaf spring makers who were left out in 
the cold when coil springs came in have 
shown they have something to offer 
especially to those makers whose pub 
licity has not committed them to 
springs 

The coil springs have done a spectacu 
lar job, but they are expensive to make 
and assemble. And cost will be a prime 
factor in coming years, so leaf spring 
makers have a potent argument there 


coil 


Automobile Outlook 


The industry has had a good year, so far; remaining 
months will be sad, but not as bad as painted; 1935 will 
be another recovery year—for the big fellows. 


MID-SEPTEMBER finds the automobile 
industry putting the brakes on produc- 
tion and getting ready to shift to the 
new cars in the grand relay race for 
The slowdown comes every year 
about this time, but this year there is a 
greater tendency to stick by old models, 
let the other fellow change first 

There is a lot of gloomy talk about a 
bad last quarter for the industry, but the 
facts sa the prospects do not justify 
great After all, the industry 
has had a pretty good year, so far, and 
only a major catastrophe could prevent 
a showing at least as good as last year's 
in the final months. 


sales 


sadness. 


10 


It should be remembered that the tool 
and die strike last year brought the in- 
dustry to a standstill for several weeks 
There were few new models to stim 
ulate sales Yet, in the September 
December period 540,704 units were 
sold. Even though new models are 
being held back this year, sales should 
approximate or better that figure 

Production figures for the first 8 
months of this year, just released by the 
National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, show a gain of 42% over the 
same period last year. This does not 
include Ford, and Ford gains have been 
even more impressive 






In August, for instance, |] 
were more than 72,000 wit 
United States. Added to the N 
figure of 164,407, it means a 
August of 236,407. This i 
production and sales, but th 
as Closely tied together as pos 
total makes the Polk estimate of 
registrations (sales) for Aug 
reasonable. So August figure 
be far below last year’s 
Ford Reverses Trend 
Ford’s August sales wer 
ter than July, reversing tl 
trend. Sales increased in vol 
month progressed, and cash sa 
an unusually high proporti 
total. In trucks and 
it was Ford's best August sin 
Cumulative registration fig 
lished in Automotive Dail; 
Ford first place Plymout! 
come up strong. So has D 
hgures: 





FIRST 
FOR Aut 


(REGISTRATIONS 
5 STATES 


1 Ford 360,976 


> Chevrolet 338,402 
Plymouth 198,768 

Dodge 59.826 
5 Pon 50.636 
6 Olds 13,921 
7 Hudson 
8 Buick 39,139 
9 Studebaker 1,794 


16,429 


tiac 





10,014 


10 Chrysler 
Total, first 10 
makes l 


1,233,305 


175,905 


‘otal, all makes 


Packard and Auburn 
their new models. In the 
makers have left their mark « 
design, but this year, with 
dividing into Chrysler and ¢ 
their not gt 
ard’s greatest gesture, the lig 
yet to come, and spring may f 


significance 1s 


out with another 1935 edit 
The General Motors sch ( 
streamlining of the indivi 
most noticeable in the LaS 1 
Chrysler school streamlines ¢ ‘ 
body as a unit. Next year’s n : 
go one way or the other : 
Changes will be less not c 
low-priced field. Ford is s 
readying a comparatively radical st A 
body design; Chevrolet and Pl; ti 
are likely to stay on the f 
: ce 


side, with perhaps more ra 
for the Master and De Lux 
Body Changes to Lead 

In all classes, mechanical 
plant changes are likely to ! 
with greatest emphasis om body ng 
Knee action is here to stay wit , 
any changes in GM and Chrysler at 
Any new recruits are likely t 
seriously the offering of the leaf spring 
makers (page 9). 


Price, not design, will be t 
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oodyear 
did it, Joe..” 


Yes, Goodyear did it... and tire 
men have been telling truck oper- 
ators it couldn’t be done. 


You’ve wanted a truck tire that would 
give you maximum total tread mileage— 
yet have non-skid grip and keep it longer 
than any other tire you've ever used. 


Now you can have it! 


The new Goodyear Type “H” All-Weather 
truck tire combines these features in a 
single tire ---and ot no extra cost to you. 
-.»No more cupping. No more groove- 
cracking. No internal overheating. 





More tons are hauled on Goodyear truck 
tires than on any other kind . . . Now they 
can be hauled farther and faster. 
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Tl” “dee 


He NEW TYPE “H’ 


ALL-WEATHER TRUCK TIRE 


—developed to meet the needs of today’s 
finer, faster trucks. For real non-skid 
traction and maximum mileage in high- 
speed, long-haul trucking. 
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jactor in the new models. The last 


year has seen great advances in design, 
and present cars are still different enough 
to stay new with a few changes. Com- 
petition among the Big Three will keep 
prices down, perhaps lower them. 

October will see the low point, with 
new model production starting after the 
middle of November and stringing 
along well into next year. Meanwhile, 
schedules are being extended on present 
models, but sales (and thus production) 
cannot be expected to be large with 
new models in the offing. However, 
the industry is not going to be caught 
again without cars and will make them 
as long as anyone will buy them 


The Big Fellows expect 1935 to be 
another recovery year—for them. What 
will happen to the independents is 
something else again. Their costs are 
and _ dealer- 


up, competition in price 
ships grows tougher every day. Re- 
ceiverships, reorganizations, are their 


inevitable lot. It will take something 
more than a defensive alliance to pull 
some of them out of the holes they 
are in 

The facts of their life are rough and 
brutal; they are written in the registra- 
tion figures quoted above: total for all 
makes—1,233,305; total for first 10 
makes—1,175,905; total for all other 
makes—57,400. 


Exit Private Brand 


Graybar switches over to nationally advertised electrical 
appliances—which looks like a portent to some people. 


AFTER 20-odd years of experimenting, 
Graybar Electric Co., only nationally op- 
erating distributor of electrical equip- 
ment, has decided to discontinue mer- 
chandising electrical appliances under 
private brand, will soon sell only na- 
tionally advertised products through its 
74 branch houses 

The new plan was first tried in ex 
perimental territories. There it demon- 
strated that nationally advertised appli- 
ances had higher sales potentials than 
those carrying the Graybar label, showed 
dealers more receptive to the new setup, 
simplified sales and service problems 


Construction 
has 6 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


realty project, which already 


buildings 


In addition, it increased the net margin 
on appliance sales despite the fact that, 
in many cases, gross margin on the 
private-label merchandise was substan- 
tially higher than that obtained on the 
nationally advertised competitive line 
At the test points the switch from pri- 
vate to nationally advertised brands 
doubled the percentage of total volume 
represented by appliance business within 
a few months 

Now, with numerous kinks in the na- 
tionwide change still to be straightened 
out, the new policy is being made effec 


tive with all possible speed In 14 





International New 
ahead on this big New York 
paying basis. 


moves 
operating on a 


Underneath the steel framework passes a truck ramp which taps freight passages. 
The Palazzo d'Italia and a 38-story office building will rise over the excavation. 











branches Graybar refrigerator 
appeared and Kelvinator 
Over a dozen houses have no ; 
bar washers and ironers: only ; 
Machine Co.’s Thor line. R 
cleaners, Colonial Radio Sets 
master table appliances 
and promoted instead of Gr 
When the process has beet 
appliances carrying the Gray 
brand will be a memory 
Graybar electric sewing mac! 
continued because no natior 
tised line is available for 
distribution. 
However, Graybar is not 
sacrifice the goodwill it ha 
its own mark. A redesigned | 
tag on all appliances it distr 
sell the idea that they carr 
guarantce. 
Significant Desertion 
Those familiar with the et 
by this distributor and its p \ 
ern Electric Co., to popula 
trolled private brand, see tl 
ment of this project as a sigt 
to private brand merchandis D 
the past decade, Graybar |} 
its brand with a vigor and 
rivalling those of its most 
manufacturing competitors. | 
is that the present switch 
the futility of private brand 
ing when important 
tised brands must be buck 
Champions of private 
tend that the Graybar 
itself, should not influen 
and others who use privat 


nati 


tribute them in small territ 
found them effective wea 
the price-cutting tactics of 


mail order competition 
Meanwhile, dealers who |! 

help put over the Graybar li: 

in being free to cut loos« 

ally advertised appliances 

ing the special cooperation wv ( 

bar provides. Manufacturer: 

tised electrical appliances 

chance to go after the Gray! 

after years in which Graybar 

and many of the Graybar ret 

have been closed territory 


Rice Campaign 


Hard times look like good time ' 


promote rice-eating. 


THE Southern rice industry has de 
that America must use mor 
launching a broad advertising 


for the purpose of pushing per 


nently the per capita consun 
its product. 

Initial effort is concentrat 
sclected trading areas in the Mic 
North and East, includes tic 
and store display material { 
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Streamlined Piping 


Oxy-acetylene welding and cutting add a new note of 


grace and efficiency in modern piping systems. 


By G. O. CARTER* 


Now apays everything is being “stream. 

airplanes, automobiles, trains, 

approach their greatest degree of 

a efficiency through this design 

principle. Usually their streamlining is all 

on the outside. Piping joined by welding 
- crreamlined both inside and outside. 


WELDED ASSEMBLIES such as this 


loop in a steam line are easily made. 


100,000 Miles Installed 
Welded joints were first used for river 
rossings in oil pipe lines. They proved 
rong and sturdy enough to withstand the 
shocks of this difficule service. Soon weld- 
¢ came into general use for every joint 
in the line. Today over 100,000 miles of 
lded pipe carry oil, gas and gasoline 
ver the country. 
The economies which welding brought 
construction and maintenance of pipe 
ines led to its adoption for power plant and 
dustrial piping. Now it is the first choice 
f many engineers for all kinds of piping. 


Prevents Leakage Loss 

Streamlined welded piping has many 
attractive features besides its smooth lines 
Welding is sound, safe, and in the final 
analysis, the most economical way of put- 
ting pipe together 

Welding makes a 
sures the owner from future maintenance 


jointless” job—in- 
Permanence is so positive that in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York, welded piping has been installed in 
masonry walls fourteen feet thick. In other 
instances coils of welded piping have been 
set directly in plaster in the ceilings and 
walls of beautiful residences. Modern sky 
scrapers enclose mile upon mile of welded 
piping. In one building group in the East 
there are over 85 miles of welded steam 
piping alone. 
Avoids Friction 

Pipe joined by welding is smooth in- 
side and outside—truly streamlined. The 
smooth makes insulation less 
costly and easier to apply. The smooth in 
side makes friction negligible and reduces 
power losses. Welded piping is now used 
tor gases and liquids of all sorts and for 
many solids—requiring pipe of every size 
and of almost every metal. 


outside 


Permanent but Flexible 
To be a sound investment today, build- 
ings must remain relatively free from 
maintenance. Piping must be permanent, 
strong, leakproof and reasonable in cost 
Welded piping is permanent. But al 
terations can be made easily when desired 
The oxy-acetylene cutting blow pipe gives 


“JOINTLESS”—With a safe, simple and portable oxy-acetylene welding and 
cutting outfit and suitable welding rods, pipe of any size, any commercial metal, 
‘assembled rapidly into sound jointless piping systems. 
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SINUOUS CURVES of welded pipe 
sweep from floor to floor carrying 
steam, water, gases and liquids. 


the ready means of making an opening 
The addition is then tied-in simply by 
means of welding. This is especially impor 
tant in the modernization of old buildings 


Installation Facilities Everywhere 
The Linde Air Products Company, a 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Cor 
poration, has | ioneered many applications 
of the oxy-acetylene process in pipe weld. 
ing. Without cost or obligation to you, 
it will gladly furnish complete data on 
welded methods. It will make 
available also such further tec 


ping 
hnical ASSIS- 
tance your engineers or construction men 
may require. Linde Sales Offices are lo- 
cated at Atlanta, Baltimore, Birmingham, 
Boston, Buffalo, Burte, Chicago, Cleve- 
land, Dallas, Denver, Detroit, El Paso, 
Houston, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Los 
Angeles, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minne- 
apolis, New Orleans, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Phoenix, Pittsburgh, Portland, 
Ore., St. Louis, Sale Lake City, San Fran. 
cisco, Seattle, Spokane, and Tulsa. Every- 
thing for oxy-acetylene welding and cut- 
ting—including Linde Oxygen, Prest-O- 
Lite Acetylene, Union Carbide and 
Oxweld Apparatus and Supplies—is avail- 
able from Linde through 126 plants and 
859 warchouse stocks 


Exhibited at A Century of Progress 
Users of oxy-acetylene welding and cut- 
ting, and other products and processes 
developed by Units of Union Carbide and 
Carbon Corporation benefit from a most 
unique coordination of scientific research 
with manufacturing, sales and service fa- 
cilities. You are cordially invited to visit 
this summer the welding demonstrations 
and the numerous other exhibits spon- 
sored by the Corporation in both the Basi 
and Applied Science sections in the Hall 
of Science at Chicago's 1934 A Century 
of Progress Exposition 
*Consult n@ Engineer, The Linde Air Products Com 


pany, Unit nion Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
—This being a Business-News Advertisement 
































REAL ESTATE OR SECURITY?—Oil 


operator 


Wide World 


Aldrich Blake of Texas tests 


the extension of the Securities Act into oil leases and royalties by selling a share 


of a lease to Harry H. Craig (left) for $2, 
Securities and Exchange Commission attorney. 


in the presence of Paul Y. Waters, 
An old Supreme Court decision 


held oil leases were real estate, but the Securities Exchange Act holds divisions 
of such contracts to be securities and demands they be registered. 


intensive cooperation for hotels, res 
taurants, cooking schools, home eco- 
nomics departments, and special dem 
onstrations and a corps of trained field 
men to spread the gospel of rice 
Schedules anticipate reaching 375,000 
housewives by direct contact, distrib 
uting 1 million  rice-recipe books 
through various channels. Results are 
to be checked for specific increases in 
each area, will guide future efforts 


Percentage-Plus 


Kress adds a chapter to the Wen- 
del story that makes exciting read- 
ing for retailers. 


S. H. Kress & Co., chain store opera- 
tor, has capped the drama of leasing the 
famous Wendel property at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 39th St., New York, with the 
announcement of a percentage lease con- 


tract that is big-time news in retail 
circles 
Drew University, which drew this 


parcel in the division of the spoils for 
which unnumbered heirs fought, will 
get a guaranteed minimum rental of 
$25,000 for each of the 4 years begin- 
ning April 1, 1935. For the succeeding 
17 years this bottom will rise to $50,000 
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annually. In addition, the tenant is to 
pay 24% on the aggregate gross annual 
sales on that location above $2.6 mil- 
lions, in computation receipts 
from all sources are to be included. For 
the first 4 years the tenant is also to 
pay 5¢ per annum per square foot for 
space rented out to others or used by the 
tenant or afhiliates for ofhice purposes 
Last, but not least, Kress will meet all 
taxes and assessments. 

Two 21-year extensions of the lease 
are made optional, but it is agreed that 
the net rental for any term must equal 
i% on the net value of the vacant land, 
plus the percentage on sales in excess 
of the minimum. Then, to make sure 
that the tenant will not enter into com- 
petition with itself to evade the 24% 
bonus, it had to agree not to locate any 
other unit within half a mile. 

Retailers familiar with the sales poten- 
tials of the location say that Kress got a 
bargain, point to the fact that the Wool- 
worth unit diagonally across the ‘‘Ave- 
nue’ on the 40th Street corner has been 
the champion profit-maker since the day 
it opened, argue that, with considerably 
more ground-floor space and a wider 
price line (Kress does not stick to the 
20¢ limit like Woolworth), the heir 
to the Wendel address should find it the 
biggest sales producer in the field 


which 


Drought Aftermath 


New crop report shows improve. 


ment, except in the farmer’. 
and feed prospects. 


eorn 


THE grip of the drought 
broken during August that S 
condition reports of the gove rn 
a sprinkling of increases ov 
mates of a month earlier 

Gains were of little effe 
acute shortage in feed crop 
and corn prospects, most 
the farmer, were cut an addit 
million bu. On the revised 
1,485 million bu., and 
placed at 190 million bu., a s 
600 million bu. for actual fee 
ments is indicated 

The Feed Deficit 

Slight gains for oats, barley 
sorghum did little to modify 
shortage and total grain fe 
culated to be only 62 million t 
87 million last year, in turn a 
and a normal around 96 n 

Hay production estimates 
creased 1.3 million tons, but 1 
two-thirds of a normal cro) 
ing pastures, encouraging col 
soy beans and cow peas, and 
reduction of livestock popul 
to cut the relative deficiency of t 


supplies Livestock prices 
overcome their discount 
and, until this is 


prices 
slaughtering is likely to conti: 
restricting the immediate t 
meat prices to advance but 
later shortages and higher pri 

The cotton estimate was rats 
bales to 9,250,000, about th: 
of a normal crop Spring 
pects were improved by 2.4 1 
but a total crop well under 
bu., even combined with s 
hand, appears barely enougl 
sumption with seed and reserv 
ments next year 

Other Crop Gains 

Betterment was reported in ot 
crops, notably late potatoes, sw 
toes, apples, buckwheat, on 
bages, sugar beets and cane. R 
be more plentiful than last year. Revis 
pastures helped the dairy f 
milk production is being 
within 1% of a year ago. [ge 
tion continued downward 
combination of heat, drought 
of layers and is running 6% 

August and early September 1 
sufficient to permit a start on 
ing in the Southwest although 
be necessary to make up 
deficiency that has been ac 
The relief has been enough 


farmer encouragement, how af 
with higher prices, and gi 0 
bonuses in ready cash, he will be 


better buying mood this fall 
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5000 
_.. How 4000. executives have cut 


gasolene costs as much as 307 





First Step in Saving Money 
is the scientifically accurate test on 
Cities Service POWER PROVER. 
a 30 seconds this exclusive Cities 
Service invention analyzes exhaust 
gases and shows whether the engine 
operating at 65%, 50% or less of 
s efficiency ... indicating wasted 
power and gasolene. Ic will take the 
POWER PROVER only 30 seconds 
reveal this hidden waste of fuel 
nd money. 


Gasolene Mileage 
Substantially Increased 


Your salesmen and drivers notice the 
difference at once. Routes that used 
to require 25 gallons of gasolene may 
be covered with 20 gallons. Opera- 
tors of fleets of salesmen’s cars and 
trucks, large and small, report savings 
of from 10% to 30% on gasolene and 
oilafter POWER PROVER SERVICE 
has been made an established part of 
the maintenance routine. Scientifically 
adjusted motors do not waste gaso- 
lene and are more powerful under 
heavy loads on the hills and the 
Straightaways. 
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Correcting This Waste 
is the second step. Cities Service has 
developed a complete tuning and 
adjusting routine that replaces guess- 
work with scientific accuracy. Many 
of the tuning and precision instru- 
ments used are exclusive, patented 
Cities Service inventions. Unneces- 
sary waste of gasolene is eliminated, 
power is increased, overhauls are 
needed less frequently, danger from 
carbon monoxide is greatly reduced. 


Savings Show on 
Profit Sheets 


The many savings POWER PROVER 
SERVICE makes possible show up defi- 
nitely on monthly cost sheets. Owners 
and operators of fleets see gasolene 
and oil costs grow smaller. .. mainte- 
nance expense decrease. ..replacement 
charges dwindle. And these savings 
are available to you at approximately 
only one cent per day per vehicle! 
Investigate at once this proved way 
of cutting operating costs by lower- 
ing fuel and maintenance costs. 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre 
mium » Bow yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE 
POWER PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly detects 
unnecessarily wasted fuel and 
power. Combined with the 
complete Cities Service tuning 
routine using exclusive, pat 
ented precision tools, it 
stops this waste. 


RADIO CONCERTS-—Fridays at 8:00 p.m., E. D. T., 


over WEAF and thirty-three N. B.C. stations 


SEND FOR THIS FREE 
POWER PROVER INFORMATION 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVLR 
Room 722, 60 Wall Street, New York, N.Y 


Gentlemen: | am interested in receiving further 
information on how, at trifling cost, I can 
cut my gasolene and oil bills as much as 30% 
and lower my operating costs. Without obli 
gation on my part, please send me this in 
formation. 


Name—— 


Address——— 
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New Markets to Conquer 


‘**Inflation-conscious” speculators or hedgers, venturing 
into commodities, can find 1,700 runs for their money. 


AFTER 18 months of talking inflation and 
and exploring possible means of avoid 
ing its conesquences, opinion still has 
not jelled upon a one best method. 
The searching has pointed more and 
more toward oe 5am however, and 
brokerage circles, sensing new business 
possibilities, are aggressively stimulating 
the interest in that direction. 

Anyone looking for a hedge against 
fluctuating dollars can run his finger 
down the alphabet from alcohol to zinc 


two-score 
tures” 

He had best not anticipate future 
trading in any greatly expanded list be- 
cause new markets will only succeed 
The measure of justi 
If the producer, seek 
ing to insure a price when his crop ts 


where justified. 
fication is clear 


find 
quoted and traded. 
safety deposit or clevator rentals, how- 


commodities 


1,700 commodities regularly 
If he would avoid 


ever, he will narrow his choice to some 
in which 


“fu- 


can be bought and sold. 


ready for market, and tl 


secking likewise to insure pr 
supplies, will both support 
with their routine hedging 


vive. 
There 


wi l l be 


some n 


Right now, a new tobacco « 
giving dress rehearsals, its 
tobacco-brown” jackets. A 


tato exchange is planned 


future 


The times are right. 
opportunity, 

“public following 

Wars, droughts, em! 


vides the 
bring the 
profits. 
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Turt 


ternational agreements, mon 


tainties, 


weather, 
plentifully prevailing 
of speculative activity 


fashions 


are ti 
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A Guide to the Commodity Markets 























, Minimum Round Turn Margin Per 
What Where Unit of Trade Fluctuation Commission Contract 
Bellies Chicago Board of 30,000 Ib. 0.025c. per Ib. $12.00 $300 
Trade 
Butter Chicago Merchantile 300 tubs 'kc. per Ib. 52.20 100 
| Exchange | (19,200 lb.) 
Canned Food Commercial Exchange 1,000 cases lc. per doz. 20.00 300 
of Philadelphia (2 doz. each) 
Cocoa Beans | New York Cocoa 30,000 Ib 0.01c. per Ib. 25.00-40.00 300 
Exchange 
Coffee | New York Coffee & 250 bags 0.01c. per Ib. 25.00-40.00 500 
Sugar Exchange (32,500 Ib.) 
Copper | Commodity Exchange 56,000 Ib. 0.01c. per Ib. 40.00 600 
New York 
Cotton New York Cotton 100 bales 0.01c. per lb. 30.00 500 
Exchange © (50,000 Ib.) 
Cottonseed | Memphis Merchants 50 tons 5c. per ton. 15.00 200 
Exchange 
Cottonseed Oil | New York Produce 1 tank 0.01c. per lb. 30.00-39.00 600 
Exchange (60,000 Ib.) 
Cottonseed Mea! Memphis Merchants | 100 tons 5c. per ton. 30.00 500 
Exchange 
Eggs Chicago Mercantile | 400 cases Ike. per doz. 32.20 300 
| Exchange | (12,000 doz.) 
Flaxseed Duluth Board of 1,000 bu. ‘sc. per bu 5.00 10 
Trade 
Grains Chicago Board of 5,000 bu. Isc. per bu. 12.50 10 
Trade 
Hides Commodity Exchange, 40,000 Ib. 0.01c. per Ib 30.00-40.00 800 
New York 
Lard Chicago Board of 50,000 Ib. 0.025c. per Ib 20.00 500 
Trade 
Lead Commodity Exchange, 60,000 Ib. 0.01c. per Ib. 25.00-30.00 300 
New York 
Mill Feeds St. Louis Merchants 100 tons 5c. per ton 20.00 300 
Exchange 
Potatoes Chicago Merchantile 360 bags lc. per cwt. 11.10 200 
Exchange (36,000 Ib.) 
Rubber Commodity Exchange, 10 tons 0.01c. per Ib. 25.00-50.00 500 
New York 
Silk Commodity Exchange, 10 bales ‘4c. per Ib. 30.00-44.00 500 
New York (1,300 Ib.) 
Silver’ Commodity Exchange, | 25,000 oz. 0.0l1c. per oz. 25.00-40.00 1,250 
New York 
Sugar New York Coffee & 50 tons 0.01c. per Ib. 25.00-50.00 300 
Sugar Exchange 
Tin Commodity Exchange, 5 tons 0.05c. per lb. 25.00-36.00 +00 
New York 
Tobacco** N. Y. Tobacco 10,000 Ib. 0.05c. per Ib. 20.00 300 
Exchange 
Wool Wool Association, 5,000 Ib. O0.1c. per Ib. 30.00 750 
New York Cotton 
Exchange 
Zinc | Commodity Exchange, 60,000 Ib. 0.01c. per Ib 25.00-30.00 300 
New York 
*Trading suspended for time being. **Trading to be inaugurated soon 
BUSINE 





that the public has not taken 
ydity markets away from them | 


t the complexity of commodity 
hat deters the public. Rather 
confusing abundance of in- 
n and its rapidly shifting com- 
Unlike stocks, the speculator 
\dities cannot “buy and put 
Where, with a stock, he may 
ial knowledge of the manage- 
industry, or the product, or 
nside’’ information—in com- 
all facts are available to all 
tion issues from governmental 
the daily newspapers single unit attached to a steam (or hot water) line for heating, ventilating, or 


Just 2 Elements process drying. The fan forces air through the heating element, resulting in a 


are only two elements, supply : 
nd ” The specalinns’s odin high rate of heat transfer from the steam (or hot water) to the air. @ Because 


cigh one against the other and | radiator or pipe coil heating was wasteful, unit heaters have replaced them in 
whether prices should rise OF! factories and commercial buildings. Unit heaters save floor and wall space as 


nce that decision is made, buy- ' ie 
lian is simple A position well as fuel. They heat faster... and instead of overheating wall and ceiling 


tinued on one side or other} areas, distribute heat evenly, maintaining a healthful temperature without marked 


ly, merely by switching Pe-| quyetyations. And they cost far less to install and operate. @ The Modine Unit 
y from an expiring contract to i ota Es ; 

stant one. Switching from side| Heater is of the suspended, propeller fan type which is most economical of fuel 
5 as simple as dialing a broker's! and power and most flexible in operation. @ With Modine you heat as you 


number light. The units are suspended from the steamline ... as overhead lights are 
itch comes in attempting to 


1 interpret the innumerable and spotted es .and the heated air is delivered downward to the working level 


shifting facts that bear upon| where it is needed. It is only necessary to operate a unit when the area it 
ty values. For that experts are 
Some beforehand broker- 
with. ceokiondl personnel and “biggest feature” is better heating. And Modine has every requisite mechan- 
facilities have been able to| jcal feature to give that better performance—which is the reason why more 
t overhead through dull stock! ppodines are sold then any other unit heater. 
on commodity commissions. 
int to do so Wall Street, 
ely, is plastered with signs— atl 
Commodity Experts—and the 
blished statistical organizations 
specialized for years are find- 
wed rewards for their persever- WAREHOUSES 
pportunities have arisen for SERVICE STAT 
id-timers” to capitalize upon SMALL SH 
familiarity with obscure market 
nd idiosyncrasies, grounded in 
i€ experience 
How They Started 
stances such as now prevail 
this speculative system that is 


American in origin, smooth | . 





What is a unit heater? It is a combination of a radiator, motor and fan, in a 





serves requires heat—every Modine is individually controllable. Modine's 
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and technical perfection. 
the Crimean War, Europe 
rders for wheat into the newly | 
estern source. Traders foun- 
n the mud of Chicago's South 


r Street, knew that wagon loads 
wn in the marshy approaches a 
r new railroad terminal would 
ly fill the orders. So arose the 
e¢” commitments 


vil War time, mechanics had 
n perfected to “future deliveries” and 
crpool adopted them for supplying 
ishire its cotton regardless of 

‘es. Through the Civil War and M 0 D | N E 
reconstruction period future trading 
shed. It had another spurt dur MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


ng the World War. Another came with 
the boom of the 1920s. Seventeenth Street @e RACINE, WIS. 
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AUDITING THE NEW DEAL — PART XI 


LABOR RELATIONS 












N.R.A. STIMULATES COMPANY UNIONS — AND ENCOURAGES OUTSIDE UNIONS | 


(Plans introduced prior to June 16,1933 and between June and Nov 1933.) 
| 
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company unions counted in November, 1933, 61.3% 
outside unions reported by the plants covered in the survey 41.8% had come 
outside unions predating NRA started before 1920. 





SHOT IN THE ARM—This sampling survey brings out the immediate effect of NRA on the rate 





of labor organizatio i} 


had been formed since the previous June when NRA went into acti 
» into existence in the same period. M 
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COMPANY and COMPANY UNION STRENGTH 


(Manufacturing and Mining Industr es) 
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19.0 
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May 1934 
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GENE Company 


Data: National Industria/ Conference Board 

















A. F. of L.—This shows what happened to the Federation’s SINCE NOVEMBER—Another sampling shows a rise betwer 


dues-paying membership in the last years before Section 7-a November and May in the percentage of wage-earners ! 
and what even neutral statisticians think has happened since. gaining by collective methods. Both “outside” and comp” 
Official claims will be revealed at Sean Francisco Oct. 1. unions gained ground in the plants reporting. 
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Auditing the New Deal 


11. Labor Relations. The Administration is pro organ- 
zed labor but both the unions and employers are dissat- 
sfied, with industrial strife everywhere. 


New Deal is  organized-labor- 
»inded. Its major legislation, the Na- 
sional Industrial Recovery Act, was born 
<a labor bill, and it has now been ofh- 
cially interpreted as providing, through 
»; famous Article 7-a, that majority rule 
suall prevail in the selection of labor 
«presentatives for collective bargaining 
which is the essence of the union labor 
ontention that NIRA cemented sol- 
arity in labor-employer deals. 

In the very earliest days of NRA, 
General Johnson declared (in his first 
ress conference) that labor not only 
appeared as one of the major parties at 
aterest, but that labor sat beside the 
idge on the bench. The guid pro quo 
fered to industry for mecting the de- 
mand for higher wages, shorter hours, 
ind recognition of collective bargaining 
sa foundation stone of American in- 
trial relations was not any better 
employment situation of its own, but 
xtrancous benefits—relief from the anti- 
trust laws, elimination of the chiseling 
mmpetitor, opportunity for closer indus- 
ry cooperation. 

Impossible Promises 
Organized labor, until the latest inter 
tation of 7-a, has held that industr; 
lected the “bribe” and labor got only 
shell. Industry asserts that labor got 
nendous advantages, but was given 
romises impossible of fulfilment (“‘ma- 
ty rule’ still seems a little empty). 
Industry asserts further that labor has 
ed its new power to strangle the coun- 

ry with strikes. Today the country is 
faring with strikes, organized labor is 
vering plant after plant with its mem- 

ship drives and its threats of ‘no 

os when the plant is organized” unless 

¢ worker joins immediately. Violence 

ad armed picketing by racketeers arc 
nilingly admitted by some unionists in 
Washington, as the means to be used to 
taxe it away from industry.” Such 
poxesmen hold that “industry never 
gives up anything until it is forced to do 
and therefore that the “class war" 

ust go on and be intensified if the 

‘kets are to get their share of the 

ung prosperity. 

The Unions’ Troubles 
Meanwhile, the old labor organiza- 
ms are having their troubles. They 

‘ve gained immensely in membership 
ad in such settlements as the unioniza- 

a of the whole Sinclair Oil Co. organ- 
zation with one stroke of the pen. The 
\. F. of L. holds high prestige in Wash- 


on 


ston as “the one conservative force in 
‘ inevitable labor organization of the 


LHI 
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country." But they have also run into 
ancient, and some very new, problems 
The battle between the old craft unions 
and the “federal” or industry type has 
been intensified, and the problem must 
be faced somehow at the October meet 
ing of the A. F. of L. Within that 
group particularly, the “rank and file” 
movement is gaining ground and the 
power of the old leaders is being chal 
lenged as the former favorite bugaboo, 
“communism,” never challenged it 
Old Order Passing 

Born in compromise, standing today 
as the shining example of how great 
forces in an organization can balancc 
themselves (as between William Green, 
John Lewis, and the hard-boiled wisdom 
of a group represented by Edward F 
McGrady, for example), the day of com 
promise, the day of keeping brilliant 
natural leaders in the background or 
outside the fold, seems waning. 

Beyond all these is the force of the 
“company unions,” the organizations 
within plants and companies, some of 
them antedating the New Deal by years, 
all strengthened and come into a new 
appreciation on the part of management 
The “majority rule” decision cuts both 
ways; in many a plant, the company 
union will be the sole authorized bar- 
gaining agency 

The story of NIRA and of Article 
7-a goes back to the Black 30-Hour Bill, 
which proposed to clamp down on all 
industry an inflexible rule that no worker 
might be employed for more than 30 
hours a weck, regardless, and that pay 
rates should be maintained and raised 
to a “decent living wage,” as the Presi 
dent put it later. The Roosevelt Admin- 
istration saw the inequities of that meas 
ure, and the NIRA was its substitute 

Reform Was Needed 
When NIRA went into effect. June 


16, 1933, the plight of the workers was _ 


desperate in many fields. The average 
of wages was less than 40¢ an hour, as 
compared with 50¢ in 1920. The aver- 
age for 1928-29, about 55¢, had been 
lost, and with it much buying power 
throughout the nation. Hours were 
long, child labor was becoming a men- 
ace again, some industries were paying 
a few cents an hour in the bitter strug- 
gle for lower prices 

Under NRA, wages have been more 
or less pegged at 40¢ an hour minimum 
Hours are 40 a week in 80% of the 
codes; certain apparel codes have 35-36, 
and one industry works 27 hours only. 
Many of the 40-hour codes have the 


right to run 48 hours a week for short 
periods, but in general the work wech 
has been materially reduced and wages 
left around the standard for the longe: 
work weeks 

But the minimum wages apply only 
to the lowest paid, about 10% of th 
workers, and the sheer inability of indus 
try to increase the wages of the higher 
paid groups despite the demands of th 
workers and the promises of Adminis 
tration leaders has been one of the set 
ous irritants. These demands and prom 
ises were made in the face of the clear 
provision in NIRA that the social reform 
measure of climinating the crass under 
payment of the lower brackets was the 
prime motive in those labor clauses, not 
the increase of all workers until the 
depression made that possibk 

Another difhculty was the differentials 
between the wages paid in the North 
and the South, those paid to women, 
and to Negroes. Many codes wiped out 
the old ditferentials, burdened Southern 
industries with higher wages (the $1 
a week differential imposed high new 
costs there, never calculated on) and 
eliminated women and Negroes from 
their old jobs in favor of white men 

Controversial “*7-a” 

The place of Article 7-a in the px 
ture has been a still more disturbing 
factor. This is the famous “collective 
bargaining” clause, which is mandatory 
and is written, unchanged, into every 
code. Industries, and labor, would have 
been better off now if the codes had 
interpreted 7-a for each of industry, but 
this was not done, and the familiar 
phrases pop out from the pages of cvery 
code 

The battle over 
over the interpretation of this artick 
The A. F. of L. holds that this means 
that ‘‘outside’’ unions like its own shall 
alone be the mouthpieces of labor. Sen 
ator Wagner's National Labor Board 
held that the majority should choose 
the representatives to bargain for all the 
workers. NRA held that ‘such con 
certed activities (collective bargaining) 
can be carried on by majority or min 
ority groups.” The President's auto 
mobile strike settlement provided that 
there should be “proportional represen 
tation’’ of all labor groups voting in 
ny plant clection The controversy 
waged for months over these conflicting 
decisions, until the new National Labor 
Relations Board decided, Sept. 1, that 
the majority vote should designate th« 
representatives, but that individuals and 
minority groups might “present griev 
ances’”—which was exactly the A. F 
of L. idea 

A Battle Just Begun 

The battle over the “majority rule” is 
probably just begun. This interpretation 
seems so complete a repudiation, by 
another branch of the government, of 
the assurance given by the NRA, through 


7-a was first joined 
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General “agree and Mr. Richberg, that 
the whole structure of the code plan is 
thrown into jeopardy. The removal of 
the Blue Eagle from plants which stick 
to the original NRA interpretation of 
the codes may well precipitate a general 
revolt against NRA. 

It may bring the powerful automobile 
industry into the picture, on the issue of 
whether the settlement, rendered by the 
President himself providing for “propor 
tional representation” in collective bar 
gaining, stands or falls under the new 
decision. It is not likely to fall without 
a protest. The “majority rule’’ decision 
may well seem the last straw in the 
vacillating policies and uncertaintics of 
NRA in its relations to industry. 

Company Union Status 

The place of the company union in 
the situation remains in the balance. The 
authority creating the National Labor 
Relations Board provided that the board 
can decide in favor of any ‘means of 
settlement provided by agreement, indus 
trial code, or law which has not been 
utilized,” and some analysts have inter 
preted this as providing that agreement, 
with company unions are to be taken 
into consideration before the board steps 
in to decide issues of labor relations. 

The company union is far from 
beaten, however, and the A. F. of L. 
plans a fight in Congress to pass the old 
Wagner Bill (or a substitute) outlaw- 
ing the company-dominated union, with 
definitions of company domination that 
will prevent the management from con- 
tributing even a keg of beer to a union 
picnic. This plan for more legislation 
recognizes, however, the uncertainties of 
the new ruling, which does not guaran- 
tee A. F. of L. domination of itself, be 
cause wherever the company union wins 
control of the representation machinery, 
the A. F. of L. or “outside” union may 
be put in an unenviable position. 

Unions on a Spot 

NRA has actually brought the trade 
union movement to a critical spot in its 
history, for it now faces a series of 
dilemmas which it must solve by other 
means than strikes and winning plant 
elections. Dr. Gustav Peck, executive 
othcer of the Labor Advisory Board of 
NRA, has summarized them as follows: 

(1) There is still widespread distrust 
in the country of the motives and prac 
tice of the unions, which many feel are 
dominated by foreigners and vicious ele- 
ments tending to break down American 
institutions. 

(2) The trade union movement has 
not been quick to adjust itself to mod- 
ern large-scale industry, therefore it has 
no foothold in the most important 
manufacturing industries. 

(3) The unions have legal rights, but 
inadequate economic powers, under 
NRA, and when they seek to gain such 
powers, country and press crack down. 
(4) The new set of problems brought 
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7-A IN ACTION—In the first election held under the steel labor board 


issue was forced when the Amalgamated Iron, Steel, and Tin Worke: 


over the West Virginia Rail Company’s union. 
into court for a definite decision on the majority rule question. 


by NRA has caused new distrust of the 
unions and their increased strength. 
Fear of radical control besets them, there 
is the question of whether the worker 
should be beholden to the union or to 
the government for his gains, and the 
opposition of the increasingly strong 
company unions against membership in 
outside unions has a strong argument in 
the contention that “‘since the govern- 
ment is giving you all the A. F. of L. 
promised, why waste your money on 
dues?” (Violence, it may be inter- 
polated, is no answer to this question. ) 

(5) If the government gives, the gov- 
ernment can take away 

(6) When the union becomes more 
powerful, it takes on a semi-public 
character, with new _ responsibilities 
which it must accept (and which indus- 
try is demanding that it accept, even to 
the point of legal and corporate liability 
for damage in strikes}. Can the union 
remain independent of government con- 
trol unless it accepts those responsibili- 
ties, and where does such control lead- 
to that great union bugaboo, fascism ? 

NRA’s Point of View 

Collective bargaining is now a recog- 
nized public policy, written into the law 
in NIRA. But it has so far failed to 
simplify the problems of industry in its 
employment relations. NRA has not 
seen its duty as to aid those relation- 
ships. It has looked on the collective 
bargaining provision from the view- 
point of whether it has aided NRA in 
NRA’s social reforms, rather than aided 
the employer in making those reforms 
possible and permanent. NRA is still 
proceeding on the theory that work 
must be spread, total wages kept up for 
everybody, while the work goes to more 
people, and the labor concessions are 
still regarded as the price industry pays 

















The result may bring th Just: 








tor trade practice provisior 
come daily more of a gli 
disappearing ideal. 

There is yet to be found 
pro quo for industry in thi 
tionship under the codes 
come in many ways, perha; 
to increase productivity 
means of improved mach 
strikes at the very heart of t 
problem. The Labor Advis 
NRA holds for increased et! 
very real factor, points « 
panies which reduced from 
iO hours a week increased 
110%—when they 
their machinery to meet the 

Possible Improvements 

Another balance might 
ing of industry from jurisd 
putes, the battles betwe 
unions, bane of current A. | 
tory, with the “federal” or 
union covering a whole ind 
group, instead of in myri 
ganizations. 

Industry believes, of cour 
port of the company or p 
free from the evils of th« 
ganizing racket, and its full 
under NRA or some other | 
would be perhaps the best v 
industry, and the workers 
The decision for majority « 
the end tend to clarify the is 
sult in the workers themsel\ 
free from the old type of ‘wall 
gate” who is again raising his 
throughout the membership 
the A. F. of L. If protectior gr 
against the use of violence trih 
and the closing of plants thr 
withdrawal of a few union 
the prevention of all others from wor 
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Kohler and other strikes and 
too. in dozens of mills dur 
xtile strike, the orderly de 
of collective bargaining may 
- the outstanding issue 1n labor 
not the interpretation of 
in the way the A F. of L 
interprete | but the vital 
of the government's prevent 
and coercion of the 
by the union organizers and, in 

f strikes, by their pickets 

NLRB’s Opportunity 
new National Labor Relations 
pointed by executive order un- 
ithority of the joint resolution 
ress passed in the closing hours 
st session, May prove its value 
such way As successor to the 
Labor Board, which held its 
ly from an executive order, and 
settled many strikes but failed to 
final rules for labor relations 
it has followed many of the 

nts 

S ap} 


¢ 
put its 


prime object is to hold 
high court and not to mingle 
controversies or to act as 
1 serious disputes. This gives 


that its broad powers may be 


preservation of industry as 


of L. aggrandizement 


moves by the Administration 
tended to follow the old conten- | 


rganized labor, and the setting 
Railway Mediation Board 1S 


one of thes Here power ts 
} 


the board to select and certily | 


authorized body for collective 


ng, the ‘“‘company-dominated” 
s outlawed, and the different 


authorized to select by ma 
their representatives in deal 
management. It goes so 
binding on employers 
loyees to make agreements f 
wages and other working con 
through such representatives. It 
that some such law will be 
for all industry at the next se 
t Congress. 
Future Not Too Black 


Roosevelt Administration is com 


to far-reaching social reforms 
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President indicated this in a 


to Congress at the close of the 
on. Unemployment insurance 
kK large Security” is to be the 

1 labor is deeply interested. To 
e achievements—and the test 


labor attitude of the New Deal 


n confined largely to the NRA | 


NLRB, whose balance sheet has 
cfly sketched here but whos 
ind effect this fall and winter 
nfluence profound! 

is done in ¢ on; 

ful and somewhat disturbing 


y the course 
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parently far over in favor 


IN EVERY R@ONe 


In many modern hotels music now makes rooms more 

homelike. Simply switch on the loud speaker and music 

* is yours — delivered via Program Distribution System! 

This Western Electric equipment —a product of Bell 

Telephone makers—picks up the music of the hotel orchestra, 

phonograph selections or radio broadeasts— amplifies it—delivers 
it with tonal quality that is natural and clear. 

Publie address systems, talking picture equipment, broadcasting 

apparatus, aviation, marine and police radio telephone systems and 

hearing aids are still other outgrowths of Western Electric’s long ex- 


perience in Sound. All are reliable — leaders in their respective fields. 


Western Electric 


GRAYBAR ELECTRIC — DISTRIBUTORS 


LEADERS IN SOUND TRANSMISSION APPARATUS 
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New Products 


New things, new ideas, new de. 
signs, new packages, new jnany. 
facturing and marketing methods. 


Mallory enables youto 


pick your programs 





J. & J. Casu, makers of th 
name tabs known in every 

college, have developed a s; 

proof cement which will sta: 
and ironing. Very useful fo: 
or attaching said name tabs v 
ing is inconvenient or consp 

















Hundreds of programs are on the air. Some 
are your favorites. Some you don’t like. So 
you switch one on or another off—at the 
simple turn of a dial. 























Switches, produced by the 
Yaxley Manufacturing Company, a division 
of P, R. Mallory & Company, Incorporated, 
offer the largest and most complete line 
available to the radio industry. Practically 
all of the popular, present-day receivers use 
the products of this 





The host of unusual little luxuries and per- 
sonal services through which the Benjamin 
Franklin recognizes, and treats, each guest 
as a definite individual — plus a new and 
livelier tempo—make this a really different 
hotel. Reasonable prices—another “modern” 










PARTS N lg 
Mm». 10 fallory subsidiary pot 

PERFECT in RADIO, ELECTRICAL, | 

1200 Outsid nate & 

THE WHOLE AUTOMOTIVE AND — ° og $350 





INDUSTRIAL FIELD 


1200 Modern Double Rooms 











A ate te TEA PACK—A.&P. stores are displaving 

the new carton for Nectar Tea. Devised by 

LT Gair, it uses different colors on | bands 

ELK ON |} for different types of tea, may be reclosed 
————— CHESTNUT AND NINTH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA with the flaps under the sealed t: 


E. LESLIE SEFTON, Managing Director 
P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. ce 
The largest Unit in the United Hotels Chain 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA . ' 
Cable Address Pelmalio TO SHAVING soap in cake an 








careers . | form, shaving cream, now ad 
| soap in liquid forms. Put uj 
| shaped bottle, by Conti, made 


60,000 HOLDERS DEPOSITED — {fj | <s*#« sep base 
OVER $140,000,000 
OF DEBENTURES 


Aen of holders have deposited more 
than half of the amount of outstand- 
ing debentures of the Associated Gas 
and Electric Company under the 
Plan of Rearrangement of Debt Capital- 
ization. 

Annual interest savings of $2,758,383 
have resulted from the Plan, based on de- 
posits made by May 31, 1934. 

These substantial savings may be insuffi- 
cient unless business improvement contin- 
ues, to prevent a deficit, on a consolidated 
basis, for fixed interest on the debentures 
of the Company during 1934, because of 











PORTABLE FLOODLIGHT—One man can 
carry this outfit announced by the Homelit 
| Co. The 1,250 watt generator with i 





rate reductions and increased outlays for We se 

. te d terial built-in, air-cooled gasoline engine weigh 

taxes, 1a - ane maverian. Fs 89 lb. complete, ready to run. It is weather 
Holders of Company fixed interest debentures by depositing proof, dustproof, fully automatic. Intended 


for fire-fighting, outdoor repair work, other 


in exchange for Associated Gas and Electric Corporation 
| remote lighting jobs. 


debentures under the Plan, protect their own 
interests and help make successful a readily avail- , 


able means of insurance against future adverse PHILLIPS-JoNEs have built re = 
conditions, around their Van Heusen collar | hoar. 
. , | whole thing is made from one picce in sn 

Associated Gas and Electric Securities Company, Incorporated fabric, one thickness, without lining stall 

NEW YORK and with the collar fold still woven ' a 
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fit the curve of the neck. 
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Business Week 
REDESIGNED REGISTER—Walter Dor- | 
win Teague did this sales slip register for | 
\merican Sales Book Co. In black lacquer 
ond chrome, it is a much simplified version 





DO YOU WANT “FISH STORIES” 
OR FACTS ABOUT NEBRASKA? 


fa very popular machine. 


sNNON, Which came to the rescue of 
ere man after all these years with a 
really big bath towel, hopes to sell them 
3 for $3.50) through the men’s 
epartments and men’s stores as well as 








er the towel counters to the ladies 


Facts Show Nebraska’s Farm Income At Highest 
Point In Past Four Years 
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AAA Cash Benefits Plus Double Prices Boost 
Farm Buying Power By $24,056,337 









August Retail Sales And Bank Clearings Show 
Big Gain Over Same Month 1933 














Do vou know the truth about 
Nebraska's buying power? Do CASH GRAIN FIGURES 
vou know, that in spite of reduced - 
vields, Nebraska farmers will \ rage for 1934 
have $24,056,337 more from the wee aI 32 33 Na Au vy 
planted crops than thev have Corn $ 7.660.333 $16 000.000 
eraged the past three vears Spr. Wheat 959.666 1.076.000 
This does not include $26.50 ’ Win. Whear 15 455.333 16.500.000 
Business Week from corn forage and $12,000, (ats 8.643.000 4,341,000 
SILVER SELLER—Community Plate | from straw—crops never before Barley 2,935,666 1,920,000 
thinks these black Durez boxes with col-| sold Potatoes 3,917,666 4,032,000 
ored covers will boost fall and holiday gift | Estimated 1934 marketing of live lam Hay 13 969,000 35, 347,000 
sales. Thev hold half dozens of forks.| stock will bring $95,000,000. But Wild Ha 6,250 333 10,080,000 
. . ter-fat, poultry and eggs will add Sugar Beers 4,736,333 3, 200,000 
spoons, cheese knives. A larger plastic 7 ae £ hos sade vedo 3 635,333 2500000 
se contains full service for six. a Corn-Hog Benefits 30,230,000 
BIG BOOM IN RETAIL SALES Wheat Benefits 9,759,000 
Ask any Nebraska merchant. He Ind Se ' i 12,950,000 
will tell you that folks are buy semen neta 
ing like in '29 and "30. They have Totals $120,178,663 $144,235,000 
more money this year than in 
past three Moreover, they are NET GAIN—1934 OVER PREVIOUS 3 YR 
in a spending mood Copious AVEKAGE 
rains the past few weeks have S 
| made them _ optimistic Bank 2 “ / 0 5 6 / 3 3 7 ® 0 0 
clearings are up 31%. NO] INCLI DING FOLLOWING CROPS 
NEVER PREVIOUSLY SOLD 
ion at phechane anmetee ae 4 Gun eens $26, 500,000 
know the facts are going after N Straw 12,000,000 
braska hard now Why not get 
yo share f Nebraska's extra °t. 8. Dep't A 
spending money 





THESE FACTS PRESENTED BY THE PUBLISHERS OF 


NEBRASKA 


Business Week 
BEER BOX—Made of corrugated fiber 
board. it stores flat at the brewery, stacks 
im smaller space than wooden cases at the 
retailer's, It has a self-locking lid. end | 
slots for easy handling. Originated by 
Hinde and Dauch. 
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Cost of Self-Government 


Like any other kind, industry’s brand of government 
demands taxes—as shown by the code budgets. 


IN approving the $2,113,159 budget for 
the 2 tl of the motor vehicle 
retailing trade, the NRA specifies “that 
no part of any assessment levied here- 
under shall be passed on to the con- 
sumer."’ Most dealers realize that this 
means. simply that they must not tack a 
pro rata share of the cost on the de- 
livered price of each new automobile. 
Others think the warning a strategic at- 
tempt to prevent the general public from 
being reminded with each purchase that 
the NRA code administration is costing 
extra pennies and dollars per sales unit, 
that must come out of its pocket. 

Administrative costs and collection of 
assessments are the flies in the ointment. 
After NIRA was enacted, industry 
leaders were so busy with code-writing 
and concession-trading that few thought 
about the problem of paying the piper. 
Most of the first few hundred codes 
did not even provide for a budget and 
had to be suitably amended. In many 
fields, members who went all out to get 
all sorts of restrictive provisions into 
their codes are now looking for brakes 
on the cost of getting compliance with 
those restrictions. Some who have just 
begun to realize that self-government 
in industry costs money are no longer 
so sure that they want it. And there are 
even those who say enforcement is the 
government's job without wondering 
whether they are asking for what Rus- 
sian industry got. 

Business Week has tabulated the last 
169 code budgets to be submitted for 
NRA approval, and finds that, while the 
average per industry is less than that 
shown by an earlier study (BIW—J]un 
30°34), the spread between the lowest 
and the highest budget is materially 
widened. These 169 budgets totalled 
$22,911,700, for an average of $135,573 
per industry, against a previous average 
of $153,891 for 47 budgets, but the 
record low has dropped from $1,690 to 
$960 (the hair cloth manufacturing in- 
dustry budget), while the high record 
is transferred from the trucking to the 
lumber industry. The latter with its 
multitude of subdivisions budgets for a 
grand total of $4,905,904. 

Here's how the whole 169 budgets 
rate: 


Total ¢ i No. of Budgets 
Under $10,000 : 34 
$10 to $25 thousand is 
$25 to $50 thousand 34 
$50 to $100 thousand 20 
$100 to $500 thousand 25 
$500 to $999 thousand t 
i ge 0 eee H 
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Budget committees have displayed much 
ingenuity in devising methods of assess- 
ment. These classify as follows: 


Based on No. 
Sales (without qualifying the term) il 
Gross Sales 25 
“Net” Sales l 
Estimated Sales 5 
Volume of Shipments 20 
Sliding” Scale Schedule 5 


Number of Employees 
Amount of Payroll 

Production Capacity 2 
Miscellaneous .. 23 
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Industries making assessments on 
volume base rates on such different units 
as pounds, gross, bags, tonnage, square 
feet, barrels, dozens. A serum industry 
figures its assessment at $18.04 per mil- 
lion cubic centimeters of serum produced 
in 1933. 

For high individual assessments the 
motion picture industry is probably in a 
class by itself: 6 of its members pay 
$20,000, 2 are taxed $15,000, and many 
others from $600 to $1,500 a year. 

Just how drastically NRA activities 
have pushed up the cost of industry co- 
operation is shown by sampling figures 
from a special survey by Business Week, 
results of which will be published in a 
later issue. One organization in the con- 
fectionery field with a pre-NRA budget 
of $250 now needs $31,000. A mechan- 
ical device manufacturing group spend- 
ing $160,000 previously now uses $400,- 
000 to administer its code. A group of 
specialty contractors in the construction 
industry, that formerly got along on 
$9,000 a year, filed a $79,000 NRA 
budget. In addition, a large number of 
industries today are supporting a code 
authority or other code-administering 
body where previously they had no or- 
ganization, and so contributed nothing 
to industry cooperation. 


Regulation Costs 


Securities Commission fees may 
more than cover expenses. 


THE Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion promises to be one of those rare 
federal agencies that is an income 
producer for the government. Under 
the terms of the Security Exchange Act 
of 1934 all registered exchanges must 
pay to the commission, on or before 
Mar. 15 of each year, a registration 
fee amounting to one five-hundredths 
of 1% of the aggregate value of the 
security transactions that took place on 


Underwood 
NEXT SPEAKER? — Repre-entatiy, 
Joseph W. Byrns of Tenne-- ul 
man most frequently mentio 
successor to the late Henry 1. Rain 
as Speaker of the House. 


the exchange during the pre 

endar year but subsequent to g 
tration as an exchange. Sho 
prices and volume return this | 
would bring in over $3 millio 

New York Stock Exchange, 
mated, will have to pay a fee o! 
$500,000 and $1,500,000 on 

able volume and prices of 

year. 

It is already planning to 
charge to the FF gar. its wv 
customer. According to the n 
just passed by the governors, 
actions will be charged 1¢ for cach $ 
or fraction thereof from Oct 
ward, and the member houses 
quired to add this charge to 
tomer’s statement. As no recor 
value of transactions has be 
heretofore, bookkeeping equipn 
panies scent a large volumc 
business. 


Just Compensation 


Higher benefits mean higher rate 
on workmen’s compensation bu! 
insurance companies find it hard 
to collect. 

INSURANCE companies, losing 

on workmen's compensation 

trying to put through rate ad\ 

the regulated states. State offic: 

been increasing the benefits 
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be pa ja 

mpensation laws. These added costs 
Mii - 

: . ome from somewhere, say the in 
oa people, and the reluctance of 
ne states to permit their being passed 


«othe insured is making it more and 
ficult for industrial companies 


brain coverage. Some see state in- 
ran s the only solution to this com- 
niex problem 


‘In 1 33 the casualty companies had 
writing loss of 20.80 on their 


an unde 
mpensation insurance. An application 
for a rate increase in New York state 


resulted in permission for an advance of 
36;. granted early this summer 
Similar advances were made in those 
states Where rates are not regulated by 
asurance commissioners. Then, to mect 
biections in the remaining regulated 
‘ates. some 28 in all, the insurance com 
anies drew up a plan and recently sub- | 
ited it to the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners. Under this 
an, any increase granted above the 
ise rates of Dec. 31, 1933, would not 
ury a loading for agency commission 
r for company expenses North Caro 
na has refused an increase even under 
ese conditions A decision from 
nnesota 1s expecte 1 shortly 
Meanwhile, industrial concerns are 
Raine finding difhculty in obtaining insurance. 
Irying to salvage some profit from the 
casualty companies are de- 
from their agents a high per- 
tage of other than compensation 
~ risks. In some cases, the agent must sup 
$85 in premiums on other casualty 
ks with every $15 in compensation 
ums. So agents are insisting that | 
strialists take a host of other policies | 
ng with the compensation—which, in 
becomes a rate increase to the cus 
The insurance companies would will- 
gly retire from this unprofitable com- | 
nsation field but find it hard to get 
Che liability in many accident cases 
tinues for years and the payments 
° st be made even though no premiums 
being received. Beyond that, many 
the ompanies would dislike to see 
¢ states taking over this business. They | 
fraid it might serve as an entering 
ige to push them out of many of the 
Ity lines 


Brazil Exports Cotton 


n Vastly expanded domestic produc- 
rates tion and a new demand from 
» but Europe may make Brazil an im- 
herd portant source of raw cotton. 


nd Berlin recently buzzed with 
rs that important raw cotton orders 
Lurope had been placed in Brazil, 


a new importance attached to 


erican cotton production 
. 
. York, which dominates world 
ons SEPTEMBER 15, 1934 





Burroué¢ghs 


DUPLEX 
CALCULATOR 





IT’S ELECTRIC 


IT’S NEW 


AUTOMATIC ““RECAPPING” 


TWO SETS OF DIALS « « « « « Individual totals are obtained in the front dials, then 
transferred electrically to the rear dials where they 
accumulate as a grand total. Dials are well separated 
to ayoid confusion. 


ELECTRIC TRANSFER « « « « « Touching the motor bar transfers the individual total 
from the front to the rear dials electrically. 


ELECTRIC CLEARANCE « « « « At the single touch of a key the front dials can be 
cleared separately, without transferring; another key 
clears both dials simultaneously. Both operations ore 
electric. There are no cranks to turn; no levers to pull. 


FASTER SUBTRACTION « « « « Entirely new feature provides the simplest method of 
subtraction on any key-actuated calculating machine. 


FRACTIONAL CENT « « « « « « The machine gives, or takes, the half-cent as desired; 
or accumulates fractional amounts in the normal way. 


MOTOR DOES THE WORK « « The Duplex retains all the advantages of other Bur- 
roughs Electric Calculators, including complete one- 
hand control; uniform, light touch for all keys; and 
fast, positive action. Accuracy is electrically enforced. 


The Duplex is furnished in 9 and 13 column sizes. For a demonstration, 
telephone the nearest Burroughs office, or write direct for illustrated folder 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


























cotton markets, accepted the news 
calmly. Brazil has made sporadic flur- 
ries into world cotton markets ever 


since the Civil War forced a cotton short- 
age in Europe and staggering prices 
allowed a profit to even the inexperi- 
enced and badly organized growers in 
Brazil. Normal times, however, have 
regularly returned American producers 
in the Southern states to a dominant 
position, and Brazil has gone back to the 
cultivation of coffee and sugar. 
Position Has Changed 

This time Brazil is in a different posi- 
tion. The country’s production of raw 
cotton has risen from a total of 397,000 
bales in 1921 to 969,000 bales last year, 
and it will further expand in the cur- 
rent crop year to 1,140,000 bales, ac- 
cording to current estimates. This, it 
must be recalled, compares with pro- 
duction in the United States last year of 
slightly more than 13 million bales. 

A large part of this production in 
Brazil is used at home to supply the 
domestic textile industry, now the coun- 
try’s largest single manufacturing busi- 
ness. Native spinners and weavers pro- 
duce about 85% of the domestic require- 
ments for cotton piece goods. 

Germany, with Britain and Japan, has 
long been one of the great foreign mar- 
kets for United States taw cotton. But 
Nazi Germany, under the economic dic- 
tatorship of Dr. Schacht, is gradually 
working round to the point where Ger- 
mans will buy their essential raw mate- 
rials only from those countries that buy 
a more or less balancing quantity of 
German goods. Brazil has long been 
a big market for German manufactur- 
ers, and in recent years has maintained 
a volume of purchases large enough to 
create an salotuiihhe balance of trade 
with Germany. The reverse is true of 
United States—German trade, the United 
States selling Germany almost three times 
as much as it purchases from the Reich. 

Barter Advantage 

World trade is shifting to an even 
more rigid barter basis than existed a 
year ago. Russia showed the way sev- 
eral years ago. Britain fell closely into 
line at the last Empire conference at 
Ottawa. The Reich government now has 
sufficient control over all foreign trade 
to pursue this policy effectively. In the 
case of raw cotton, the United States 
is pretty certain to be on the losing side 
unless Berlin, Rio, and Washington can 
work out a triangular deal. So far, these 
have not been popular. 

As long ago as 1923, Britain's so- 
called International Cotton Commission, 
after studying Brazil, reported that it 
“is the logical place to which the cotton 
mills of Europe may turn for increas- 
ing supplies of cotton.”” It is just pos- 
sible that expansion of the domestic 
market for raw cotton in Brazil has 
given sufficient impetus to the farmers 
to make cotton a major crop. 
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Soviet Debts 


Soviet-American trade talks break down on credi! (¢. 


mands of Moscow. 


Washington attitude stiffens. Soy je, 


credit position reviewed briefly. 


WHEN Soviet-American debt negotia- 
tions halted in Washington last week 
for the second time, manufacturers who 
had hoped to benefit from new Soviet 
business did a good deal of speculating 
as to what had happened and what 
might be expected in the future. 

Consensus among the better-informed 
is that the American attitude has stif- 
fened a good deal in the last few weeks 
The Soviets apparently have more or less 
agreed to a gradual amortization of old 
debts through excess payments on new 
business, provided the United States will 
supply ample and reasonable new credit 
facilities. | This, presumably, means 
credits running considerably longer than 
the 5 years allowed for “long-term” 
credits under the Export-Import Bank. 
Washington, on the other hand, is sup- 
posed to be unwilling to grant either 
a large outright loan to Russia to finance 
this new business or to provide credit 
facilities for the Soviets. which are not 
at the same time granted to other cus- 
tomers. Agreement on the total of debts 
is apparently no major obstacle. 

New Move Expected 

Both sides claim they have made big 
concessions and that neither is ina 
position to break the deadlock. Ob- 
servers feel certain, however, that some 
move will be made before long to re- 
new the negotiations. 

The Amtorg Trading Corp., mean- 
while, has released trade figures for the 
first 7 months of this year showing that 
orders placed in the United States, while 
not large, are still far ahead of last 
year's. Total for this year exceeds $7.3 
millions, in comparison with $1.8 mil- 
lions in the corresponding 7 months of 
"33. “Automotive-Aero-Transport Equip- 
ment’’ shows the greatest gains this 
year, the total of orders in this category 
having run already to $4.3 millions, 
against less than $1 million last year. 
Orders for industrial equipment in 1934 
are practically double those of a year 
ago, and raw materials purchases have 
jumped from $42,000 to $1.3 millions. 

Amtorg sales in the United States 
were slightly larger than purchases. 
For 7 months they were $7.7 millions. 

In contrast to the relatively small 
volume of Soviet orders now being 
placed in the United States, purchases in 
Great Britain are mounting steadily. 
For the first 7 months of this year they 
touched $30 millions, in comparison 
with a bare $12 millions in 1933. 

Preliminary estimates from Moscow 
indicate that foreign trade turnover for 


the first half of this year 

smaller than in the correspond; 
of 1933, but Russia's favorab 
has jumped from 28 million rut 
ruble is worth about 87¢) to : 


millions. 
Europe, almost more than t! 
States, watches Russia's debs 


from month to month. In Ber 
the Soviets still owe the lar; 
and where Russian gold remitta 
vide almost the only new re! 
to the Reichsbank’s gold 
authorities recently made the 
estimate (in millions) of Mos 
standing obligations as of Au; 
Germany, $150; to Britain, $4 
United States, $12; to Italy, 
to other countries, $25. This is 
only $242 millions, in contrast 
of $1.2 billions three years 
$392 millions at the beginnin; 
year. Moscow's rapidly expan 
orable trade balance and her 
reserves have vastly improved 
position of the country. 


4 


Steel Goes Abroad 


Nearly 10° of current production 
is exported, and sales abroad are 
75% ahead of last year. 


DIsMAL as recent production reports 
from the domestic iron and ste« 

try have been, they have their brgnt 
spots. Exports, for instance, sli 
striking gains. 

Nearly 10% of current product 
steel in this country is now being 
ported, in contrast with exports 
years since the war amounting to 
‘9% of total output. 

Data are more striking wh ym- 
pared on a tonnage basis: 


Total Ser 
Year Exports I 
1931 968,992 l 
1932 594,650 
1933 1,350,692 
1934* 1,253,174 
*To July 1. 


ean 


This brings out the fact that 
as usual, is the chief product exp 
from a tonnage standpoint. As | 
the case for the last several years, Jap 
is the principal foreign custon 
scrap, with Italy, Poland, and 
taking a fair volume. 

Manufactured steel exports 
monthly basis are running 77“ 
of 1933, in turn 559% above 19° 
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eneral proposes; Congress will 
Bigger issues interpose. 


{ 
dispose: 


» great Administration puzzle of 
+ to do with NRA continues, despite 


ncement from Hyde Park that | 


President and General Johnson have 
a plan which will set up a 
d government: administrative, 
the machinery, legislative in 
policies, judicial to handle 
nflicts, trade practice compliance, 
disputes. This summary tells 
if anything, of the rcorgani- 
) plan, but the fact that the General 


have 4 or 4 more conferences 
the President tells quite a lot. The 
est outline of an idea has been hit 
General Johnson is to work out 

ls and take them up again, and 





The former talk was of an “admin 
tive board,” is now set aside by the 
vs sleuths. The new plan is equally 
s, and intentionally so, for as 

ed in Business Week some months 
the final decision will not be made 
Congress meets, and whatever 
nges are made before January will 


with a view to bringing the issue 


re clearly into the open and tending, 


to prepare for the planned new 
There is every indication that, 
en the problem of the future plan is 
will be enacted early by Con 
ss, and that the present NRA will 
exist long before its legal 
sc on June 16, 1935 That ts 
t all that is certain as to the future 
NRA or General Johnson 
Pinch Hitters 
Meanwhile, NRA has found signih 
ise for one new administrative 
Its General Code Authority, set 
to rule all the laggard industries 
soed by its recent basic code (BW 
#34) will also rule temporarily 


the retail solid fuel industry whose own 


ithority resigned last week (BW’ 
Sep8'34) in a huff over “NRA dicta- 
Later, an industry member will 

in, if one can be drafted. Other 
uuthorities threatening similar de- 
ns may consider themselves warned 

it this is the kind of soft answer they 
The fundamental issue of Washing- 
s right to dictate code changes now 
‘shadows interest in NRA organiza- 
patching. Oct. 1 is the effective 
of that protested Presidential 
nge in the labor provisions of the 
garment code (BW —Awg25, 

f). Col. R. B. Paddock, man- 


ging director of the code authority, 
t pes to persuade the President | 


e order was issued without knowl- 
ge of all the facts. NRA takes the 
round that the manufacturers’ answer 
5 presented no new facts 


NRA Reorganization A COW-BARN AT A 
CENTURY OF PROGRESS 





Sun Lamps, 
Irradiated Yeast, 
Two Baths a Day 
... and ‘Incor’ 


24-Hour Cement 





Thirty pure-bred Holsteins, Brown Swisa and 
Guernseys are housed in a new-type cow-barn at 
Chicago’s Century of Progress. rach cow gets two 
baths a day. In a milking “parlor,” the cows are fed 
irradiated yeast to increase vitamin D content of 
their milk. High-powered lamps create the radiance 
of June sunshine. From cow to bottle in 5 minutes, 
the milk passes in public view over a 50-foot “pro 
duction line.’ 


"Incor’ 24-Hour Cement was used for the floor 
because it makes hard, dense, more watertight con 
crete —long-wearing, easy to keep clean. You pour 
"Incor’ concrete today—use it tomorrow. Saves 7 
to 10 days waiting for ordinary Portland cement 
to harden. “Incor™* is made and sold by producers 
of Lone Star Cement—subsidiaries of International 
Cement Corporation, New York; also sold by other 


” 


leading manufacturers. *Reg.! ! 



































































Business Abroad 


German government assumes complete control of foreign 


trade. France makes small 


progress with new foreign 


trade treaties; domestic business declining. British retail 
sales expand. China places large steel contract in Ger- 
many. Latin America shows new signs of recovery. 


Europe 

European News Bureau (Wireless )— 
Trade barriers remain a matter of major 
importance to Europe. 

Germany took the most drastic move 
in this line this week with the declara 
tion of a complete government control 
over all foreign trade. It has been ex- 
pected. Controls have been drawn 
tighter each month since Dr. Schacht 
came into the government. The newest 
move gives Berlin almost the same abso- 
lute power over foreign trade that Mos- 
cow exercises in the Soviet Union. 
Significance rests in the promise of the 
Nazis to bargain Germany's large pur- 
chasing power among those who will 
buy German exports. Producers of raw 
materials, including the United States, 
will need to adjust their trade relations 
accordingly. 

Faced with rapid industrial deteriora- 
tion, France dickered anxiously this 
week with Belgium, Canada, and Italy 
for larger export outlets, but made little 
progress. French prices are high and 
the home market demands heavy tariff 
protection, leaving the diplomats small 
material for bargaining. 

The improying economic outlook in 
Latin America has caught the attention 
of half a dozen nations. Spain has sent 
a trade delegation to the Argentine. 
Germany is considering larger purchases 
of Brazilian cotton to balance a favor- 
able trade with that country. Britain 
is courting the Argentine, has facilitated 
a further debt conversion this week. 

“Impotent” Germany 

When Berlin first learned that Ger- 
man steel producers had won a $3 mil- 
lion contract in China there was some 
apprehension that Japan might impos« 
its veto in conformity with its recent 
declaration regarding Chinese credits. 
Apparently, however, there is no imme- 
diate danger in this respect. It is 
lieved that Japan will show a more 
conciliatory attitude toward “impotent” 
Germany which has no_ imperialist 
aspirations in China than she would in 
the case of the United States, Britain, 
France. 

Europe generally believes it would be 
a mistake to construe the new Franco- 
Italian alliance as forming a “ring of 
iron” around Germany. France and 
Italy have not yet sufficiently ironed out 
their own differences to make the alli- 
ance lasting. It merely is mutually 
desirable at the present moment. De 
velopments in Germany in the next year 
may cause the treaty to be abandoned 
Meanwhile it improves the outlook for 
the naval conference next year for 
France and Italy are more likely than 


be- 


or 


was expected a few months ago to pre- 
sent a common front. And observers 
point out that the terms of the agree- 
ment are not likely to be made public 
until the French Foreign Minister visits 
Rome next month. When they are 
known they may prove to be much less 
binding than many in Europe now fondly 
hope. 


Germany 


Berlin puts all foreign trade un- 
der government control, as in 
Russia. U. S. likely to suffer. 


Beruin (IW ireless)—The Nazi govern- 
ment in Germany completed this week 
one more analogy to the economic setup 
in Soviet Russia. Foreign trade 
become a complete government monop- 
oly to be directed from Berlin. All 
imports will be regulated by 25 control 
boards which have been appointed by 
Dr. Schacht. Under the scrutiny of 
these boards, only absolute essentials 
will be imported during the present for- 
cign exchange stringency. And even 
these imports will be bargained against 
sales of German goods abroad. 

Aware of this prospect, export-minded 
Americans hastily scanned Germany’s 
trade balance with individual countries 
for last year. With the United States 
it is hopelessly unfavorable. Imports 
from America are nearly double the 
amount of goods which Germans were 
able to sell in the United States. 
ilar unfavorable balances exist with 
various African markets, India, China, 
the Dutch East Indies, and the Argen- 
tine, from all which Germany has been 
in the habit of drawing raw materials. 
It is in markets that Germany 
will attempt to force larger sales of Ger- 
man goods on the threat that purchases 
of raw materials will be shifted to other 
places where German goods are accepted. 
The United States may well be the larg- 
est loser because the balance of trade 
is so unfavorable to Germany. In this 
case, the will be double, for the 
United States is also Germany’s largest 
creditor and Dr. Schacht now threatens 
a complete moratorium. 

Steel for China 

German business is helpless to pro- 
test. From the bargaining point of 
view, the country will benefit from the 
unification of purchasing power and sales 
effort. Patronage, on the other hand, 
and possible bootlegging are always 
threats under bureaucratic control. 

The country’s construction industries 
have, for some years now, suffered in 
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for 300 kilometers of rail | 
Yushan and Nanchang 
Financing of the new 
handled by a Chines 
sortium headed by the Bar 
with small German partici 
Dresdner Bank 
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Great Britain 


Business carries on 
levels. Germans arrange to pay 
Lancashire. New Chevrolet ow. 
lets in Britain. 


at steady 


Lonpon (Cable )—Even 
mer lull lasting longer tha: 
with ominous rumors continu 
the Continent, Briti 
own, Sterlit 


from 
holding its 
ered, tollowing last week's 


road revenues continue to 1 
representative 
better profits than a yeat 
trade in July (last 
statistics are available) 

3% above the level of a v 

Some of the gloom in | 

been lifted by the report 
that Germans have offered 
instalments, with 
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companie > 


mont! 


monthly 
1%, for the yarn shipmen 
hold and on which 
stopped by Dr. Schacht as a 


Gern 


pay 


general moratorium. 
made such vigorous protest 
new arrangement was mack 
sumably revive shipments 
hire. At the same time, 

of German stockings and ta 
to Empire countries incre 
over the January to June total, 
increase their pa 
This is something new 


agree to 
20%. 
national trade bargaining, but 
of which England expects to 
now that Germany’s foreign 
complete government monopol 
Argentine Conversion 
Of only a little less interé 
London market was the ann 
during the week that the Arge! 
convert further sterling loat 
about £10 millions. The new 
carry 44% and be offered at 
is a saving of 4 
There is worry Ove! 
tude of Welsh coal miners wl 
to strike on Oct. 1. Owners 
will get together on Sept. 18 
their differences and there is 
widespread belief among Lond 
that a strike will be avoided 
First evidence of prospective 
ment in the export of Ameri 
mobiles Britain, as a result 
reduction in the horsepower 
becomes effective Jan. 1, is rep 
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Business maintained: 
mining makes heavy gains. Cana- 


reco, ery 


dian will head new central bank. 
Ontario urges labor code. 
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Glob 
THE CUNARDER—Preparations near completion at Glasgow for 
ing on Sept. 26 of the 73,000-4t0n Cunard liner, which Queen Mary will 
‘ictoria. Here workers are installing one of its 35-ton propellers. 
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the Bank of Canada will not be set up 
until he has made these preparations for 
the office of governor. 

In territory contiguous to the Temis- 
kaming & Northern Ontario Railway, 
gold production since 1909 had amounted 
to $484 millions, E. Lynder Longmore, 
metallurgist of the internationally known 
Hollinger gold mines, stated before th« 
Commission of the Ontario government 
itting at North Bay to investigate the 
affairs of the railway, which is owned 
by the province. Since 1904, 420 million 
ounces of silver had been produced. Last 
year gold production in the area of th 
railway had amounted to $44 millions 
Companies responsible for 47% of this 
production had a payroll last year of 
over $7 millions. 

Mines Prosper 

At the same time it was announced 
by the Ontario government that gold 
inining in the province for the first six 
months of the year had achieved a new 
high record of $36 millions as against 
$27 millions in the corresponding period 
of last year. Some of the increases in 
mining operations over the first six 
months of 1933 were: 304° in 
shipped to smelter, 321° in ores smelted, 
326% in production in Bessemer Matte, 
45% in Matte exports. In the case of 
silver, increased prices in the New York 
market had had the effect of raising the 
production to over 24 million fine ounces 
worth $1,170,000 as against 24 million 
ounces worth $750,000 in the first halt 
of last year. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
reviewing economic conditions in 
Canada tor the first 7 months of the 
year, emphasizes the steady improvement 
that has taken place. The index of the 
physical volume of business based on 
45 factors covering production and dis- 
tribution averaged 92.9% for the period, 
compared with 73.30 for the corre- 
sponding period of 1933. This increase 
of 26%, the Bureau states, is indicative 
of the resumption in business tivity 
that has taken place since the low point 
of the depression. The Bureau's survey 
includes mineral production, manufac- 
turing, stock and bond indices, forestry 
operations, power production, carload- 
and bank clearings 


ores 


ings, 


Latin America 


Argentina converts another ster- 
ling loan. Brazil loosens exchange 
barriers. Chile contemplates re- 
sumption of debt service. 


Tree developments this week created 
greater genuine optimism over Latin 
America than anything that has hap 
pened in many months, 

Foremost is the announcement from 
Rio de Janeiro of a further loosening 
of Brazilian foreign exchange. Effective 
at once, all foreign exchange arising 
from Brazilian exports, except coffee, 
will be allowed to clear through the 
“free” exchange market. In the case of 
coffee, exporters from this date will be 
required to deliver to the Bank of Brazil 
only 155 French francs per bag (or the 





30 





equivalent in any other currency), the 
balance being free to move through th: 
free market New York coffee authori 
ties explained that this would mean that 
about 80°, of the foreign exchangt 
originating through sales of coffee 
abroad will still be turned over to the 
Bank of Brazil for servicing of the 
country’s debts or for distribution at tl 

official rate to cover commercial oblig 

Since two-thirds of Brazil’s ex- 


tions. 
ports ordinarily are coffee, even the 
20% of foreign exchange now made 


available on the free market is consider- 
able. The free market rate on the milreis 
recently has been running about 25 
under the official rate. 

Only a little less significant is the an 
nouncement from Buenos Aires that the 
Argentine will convert nearly £10 mil- 
lions of 5° government bonds in a new 
issue maturing in 1086 


( 


44% London 
This is the Argentine’s second conver- 
sion in recent months and should make 
another considerable sum available for 
commercial payments in coming months. 
Chile May Pay 

Finally, word has been received from 
Chile that the government is now con- 
sidering plans to resume servicing of th 
national debt. About $248 millions 
government or government-guarantecd 
obligations are now outstanding in the 
United States. At the same time, a re- 
port has reached the United States that 
the government is contemplating the 
purchase of 10 4-8-4 locomotives. 

These evidences of greater prosperity 


in Latin America are borne out in cur- 
rent indicators from the various coun- 
tries. The rise in commodity prices in 


the last half vear has contributed heavily 
to the improvement. Producers of farm 


crops which have been hit in the 
Northern Hemisphere by the drought 
will benefit especially. Brazil is aided 


especially by any rise in the price for 
coffee, sugar and cotton. Coffee prices 
have been steady all summer at levels 
far above those pfevailing a year ago. 
Sugar has risen another 4% since June 
1. Cotton is up 13% in the same period. 
Peru, Colombia, Central America, Cuba 
and Mexico all benefit from these same 
price gains. Argentina depends more on 
linseed, wheat, corn, hides and beef. 
Wheat prices have risen less rapidly in 
recent months than corn, but compared 
with a vear ago they are up 60%, and 
linseed has advanced 50% in the last 
vear. Hides have made slow gains re- 
cently, but beef has jumped radicallv 
since the beginning of the summer. Chile 
and Mexico always benefit from a price 
rise in metals. Copper is selling 6% 
above early summer levels, and the de- 
nand for nitrate has expanded rapidly 
for more than a year. 
Signs of Recovery 

Foreign trade gains in Latin America 
are striking. In the first four months 
of this year Argentina increased her 
exports 32% above the total for the same 
period last year; Brazil 28°02; Chile 
66% ; Colombia 183°%; Peru 89%; and 
Mexico 104%. These more favorable 
conditions and the improved outlook for 


raw materials producers are reflected 
in the price rises for representative 
Latin American bonds on the New York 
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Far East 


China restricts gold and foreign 
exchange dealings to prevent «pec. 
ulation. Silver embargo feared 
Japan prepares to export sewing 
machines in Orient. 









Focus of attention in 
week is the Chinese rest 
eign exchange and gold | 
According to official 
Shanghai, the Chinese 
prohibited dealings in 1 


an be 










xcept pi 
for tinancing 


tracts entered 


where it c 
legitimate 
into pri 
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for reasonable 
There is nothing in this 1 
for it is aimed 
speculation. But, becaus: 
siderable anxiety in Cl 
centers that the 
mately be forced by risi 
to place an embargo 
silver, it has been interpr 
as a first move by the ¢ 
get more effective ‘ont 
monetary situation. 
Shanghai reacted cali 
striction announcement 
steady, but after a few 
ports were renewed by 
accumulated large stocks 
of profits which woul 
silver remonetization 
States. If these shipt 
it is likely that China 
to place an embargo on 
the United States in tl 
more than 1 billion 
under the new silver pla 
purchases are not requir 
within any limited period, ( 
certainly would be draine 
volume of the metal which 
for the country’s currency 
Japanese Sewing Machines 
Indicating Japan’s continued et 
expand foreign markets f 
ucts, and her adaptability 
ment has been made that 
sewing machines will be 
Mitsui Bussan Kaisha sp 
port to China and_ the 
Japanese sewing machin 
now produce at the rate of 
machines a month and hav 
won over the domestic 1 
undertaking extensive foreig 
ing, the companies will n 
production to about 3,000 
month. 
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DuPont ane’ *cace | Behind the News, While it's News 
{propos of the munitions disclos- | 
ures, it shows it has turned from 
war products and — — — This week, we publish a significant chapter in the | 
H ore entangiements. . sak * 
rassing foreign = Business Week non-political Audit of the New Deal. It | 
. e Company, traditional pow- 7 2 as : . 
gehen Pesan, yet United el is concerned with the effect of Administration actions 
asatiet capitalizes the Senate in- on labor relations. Together with the preceding article i 
g f the international arms in the series, which furnished the statistical background, 
nting out that it cannot be s s . . 
ng the bad boys who may it provides the facts and their meaning for better under- 
; For itself, the company standing of the current labor crisis. 
vers rn the familiar indictment 
+ munitions makers foment wars, | ; ; , 
. blecross their fellow citizens through | The timely presentation of the background of the news | 
— sternational deals, profiteer on prices. is one of the important editorial services of Business 
be of the company’s manage- Week for the intelligent, active, business man. 
ared, id its plain business interests “lie 
‘wing ingly” im maintenance of 
1 pea Duco, rayon, Cellophane 
ve examples of major duPont products BUSI & ESS 
vhich have no relation to war. Such 
sacific items now outweigh military ex- 
slosives by 5O to 1. Powder ranks | WEEK ' 
renth and last in the company's manu- ’ 
turing departments. ’ 








War Plants Dismantled 
The bulk of the huge wartime smoke- 
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lustrial blasting agent, essential to| How are European cartels organized 
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et You can’t make smokeless enforced? 





var) powder in a dynamite plant. ea oe - 
When the war business collapsed, le he yr ai yrs compas 
Pont considered diverting its plants} “'™ “mertcan ideals, institutions, 
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| talent from military explosives to reeds? 
re promising peaceful chemicals. But Here is a new book giving an extensive 
or . em . treatment of these problems, with practical 
Chiet ot Ordnance objected that suggestions of solutions. based on the author's 
these facilities were a defense asset that | wide experience with cooperative and regu 
- | ie oveme s both in Europe nd the 
ight to be preserved. Thereafter, Spe- | —<, _— 
lized personnel and plant facilities | 
ere retained, technical development JUST PUBLISHED 
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tock interest in “IG,” German dyestuffs | Codes, uarte Ss. ationa anning 
(and explosives) concern, is only a frac- 

ton of 1% of the chemical unit. | The Road to 

Known foreign holdings of duPont | y= le id Ridiaaiin: Mittal tie Economi> Stability 

“ock are about 339% of the common, | dividualism. cooperation, and supervision by Bruno Burn, J.D., Pol.Se.D. 
scattered mong 1.200 owners in 53 most likely to even the keel of Americar ’ 
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anaes Foreign sales of military ex- toward the creation of a machinery for seen 
plosives produce one two-hundredths of | dustrial self-administration. is the purpose See it 10 days on approval j 
earnings. No such sale is made of this book Send this coupon | 
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SECRETARY MORGENTHAU started a new Under these circumstances he could betiews that a real « bad ss 
drive this week that should result in an see no reason why every bank may not already under way mK, 
increase in the banks’ amount of out- properly have a reasonable proportion revealed that the bank 
: : sellers of government % 
standing commercial loans and give im- of slow paper or why the examiners 5¢¢ 8 men a 
petus to the expansion of credit. He should not recognize the difference be- "85 declined by $89 1 
- . ‘ Tegel y } 
brought together, in a so-called exam- tween good slow paper and that which week of Sept. 9 an 90} 
iners’ conference, representatives of the is admittedly open to criticism. He Since Aug 15 P 
Treasury, the Federal Reserve Banks, intimated that many more commercial 
the RFC, the Federal Deposit Insurance loans would be made by the banks if the 15 
Corp., and of the commercial banks pressure by the examiners against slow Bonds 
themselves and asked for suggestions loans were relaxed. 
for the improvement of bank examina Largely as a result of Mr. Law's Tue reaction in U. S 
tions. As an outgrowth of the discus- statement, a_ reclassification of loans sues this week unsettled 
sion, it was found that loans to busiriess seems assured. The new reports by market and prices t 
might be considerably enlarged were the examiners are expected to include over- moved sharply lowe 
examiners to reclassify the loan ac- due loans, slow loans, doubtful loans, trading many of thx 
counts. This became the key subject and long-term loans adequately secured, ernment-guaranteed 
of the meeting. as well as the ordinary short-term com- new lows for the year 
Reclassification Suggested mercial loans. This combined with a_ to elicit the full s 
Perhaps the best survey of current uniform system of examination by the pected from the Trea 
banking conditions and the best sugges various federal agencies interested in corporate bonds wa 
tions for the further extension of credit the condition of the banks, also virtually son, with most of tl p 
came from Francis M. Law, president assured as a result to this conference, centered on the rail 
of the American Bankers Association. should place the banks in a position to The lack of suffic 
Mr. Law pointed out that the banks gen- serve their communities better, to reduce support just prior t 
erally are now super-liquid and that it their costs, enlarge their profits, and, at came as a surprise t 
is no longer necessary or desirable for the same time, stimulate’ business. reasoned that, by 
them to remain so; that there is not through the inflationary effects of credit small amount of fede: 
enough short-term commercial paper to expansion market , the Treasury w 
supply the needs of all banks; that this The banks, however, have not been the exchange of tl 
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banks more satisfied with 
holdings of government 
Breaks like the one that oc- 
week make the banks fear- 
losses in their investment ac- 
ses that would not be fully 
were permission given to 
rnments on the books at par 
at market value. Liquidity, 
be threatened, since a wide- 
npt to discount federals at 
Banks might serve to freeze 

It is questioning of this 
causes the banks to prefer 
government paper to that 
ger maturity, despite the large 
n yield. 

| record of the $50-million 
Baltimore & Ohio 44% notes 
July was made public this 
RFC. These bonds, it will 
red, were originally to have 
red on a basis of a 54% gross 
road, but RFC Chairman 
intervened and, by guar- 

to take the unsold portion for 
t the bankers’ cost—99% of 
1e of the notes—was success- 
, the coupon reduced to 44% 
34). On a basis of this 
RFC was called upon to 
illions of the notes, indi- 
the bankers—Kuhn, Loeb & 
ver & Co.—were able to sell 
The notes taken by the 
12 millions in cash was used 
25.5-million maturity of the 
RFC, while $17.5 millions 
tire an equal amount of 6% 
by the public. The balance 
of the issue, some $7 
added to working capital. 
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ral trend of the 

as downward despite a small 

some issues on Wednesday. 

show utilities at a new low 


stock market 


and rails and industrials 
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hovering just above their bottom resist- 
ance levels. Trading continues quiet 
and even the results of the Maine elec- 
tion failed to stir up much public intet 
est. If that was a mandate for further 
inflation, it found no reflection on the 
tape. 

The drop in utilities may have 
aggravated by the inquiry into electric 
rate structures now being conducted by 
the Federal Power Commission. The 
commission sent out this week a com- 
plete and searching questionnaire of 28 
pages to all electric utilities, both pub- 
licly and privately owned, in an endeavor 
to determine exactly how much con- 
sumers in every section of the country 
were paying for their kilowatts. The 
commission itself has no control over 
rates but its report should give accurate 
data for a comparison between com- 
munities and provide state regulatory 
bodies, for the first time, with material 
to bring about a reduction wherever a 
rate is out of line. Some idea of the 
task involved may be gained from the 
estimate that there are over 100,000 rate 
schedules in effect in the United States. 

Registration Applications Mount 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has been making rapid progress 
in the registration of exchanges and 
listed securities. Applications lor reg 
istration must be filed by Sept. 15 to 
become effective on Oct. 1 as required 
under the terms of the Act. Twenty- 
three of the country’s stock exchanges 
have filed applications for registration 
while 12 additional applications for ex 


been 





emption from registration have been 
received. Exemption from registration | 
may be obtained by an exchange when, | 
in the opinion of the commission, thx 
volume of transactions is so limited as 
to make registration impracticable. 
The sponsors of nei arly all the 
listed on these exchanges have applie 1] 
for temporary registration in accordance | 
with Sec. 12 of the Act. The New York 
Stock Exchange reported in midweek 
that applications had been received from! 
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mission will find it so d 
ulate counter tra ‘tions that rulk 
not be announced until | 
date and that, in the n 
companies with listed s 
fail to apply for registrati 
an advantage in the over-the- 
markets. SEC Chairman Kenn 
found it necessary to state that the ru 
will be drawn as to avoid any d 
advantage to applying corporations 
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Commodity Markets 


THE steady advance of composite 
commodity price indices does not 
reveal the individual moves of specific 
commodities ahead of or behind the for- 
ward march of values. In several ac- 
tively traded commodities, sagging ten- 
dencies have prevailed since their sud- 
den spurt early in August. For in- 
stance, cotton is 1l¢ below its August 
high. Wheat remains 6¢ under the 
season high despite recent advances 
Hogs have declined almost 2¢ from the 
top of two weeks ago and have brought 
pork products down accordingly. Silk 
and coffee have cancelled their summer 
rallies. 

Heavy shipments and hedge selling 
incident to the harvest season explain 
most instances of heaviness, and com- 
bined with it is adjustment of earlier 
scarcity predictions and a lethargy on 
the part of processors to make forward 
commitments. 

Contrasting features of 
prices are hides, rubber, sugar, eggs 
butter—in each case, commodities sub 
ject to special influences restricting 
supplies, naturally or through regula- 
tion 


advancing 


Wool and Metals 
Persistent weakness is not character 
istic of many markets. Wool, with tops 
selling 30¢ per lb. lower than at the 
first of the year, is typical, however, 
and the metals move downward to the 


extent that their prices are allowed to 
I 


move by restrictive measures. Coppet 
has sold abroad below 7¢ per lb... as 
against the 9¢ “blue eagle” price. Since 
the domestic market is protected by a 

duty it can remain upon any estab 
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Sugar Price Adjustmen. 

Reports were current 
trade that a method } 
tor avoiding the 2.29¢ 
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standing holders as mu 
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lished basis, but the trade has given reduction progran n \ 
some thought to lowering the price to nounced by the AA 
stimulate consumption and help work vision is extended t 
off accumulated stocks which renewals art 
Gasoline price reductions have spread, ences with hog-corn 
with major companies recently announc- under way 
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Editorially Speaking — 


wLess American machinery production 
~ oases substantially faster than it has 
25 feeble first quarter of 1933, 
; engaged in machinery manu- 
ist adjust both their financial 
ns and their productive 
to the new and reduced levels. 
opinion of R. E. W. Harri- 
of the Machinery Division, 
Foreign and Domestic Com- 
e which is launching a study of the 
While manufacturers are now 
operate at their peak levels 
1928 and '29, production 
far behind. The Commerce 
(| cover future trends and prob- 
markets for machinery 


IES 
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wicaco has been staging a grandiose 
mecoming” celebration this week, 
opropriating the idea which has given 
uny a struggling American hamlet an 
se for hoisting the flags. Special 
chborhood festivities, merchandising 
nd other features have been held 
effort to convince doubting 
ses that Chicago is the best bet 
country as a commercial and resi- 
nter 


ttling of houses in an Iowa com- 
after remaining staunchly put 
les, is blamed on the drought. 
heat and long dryness, say re 
have in some cases practically 
the clay foundations to dust 
serious lurches have resulted as 
body, for instance, has been 


N 
rown from the dinner table 


eD by the threat of government 

tion, electric utility companies 

le unusual strides in develop- 

load this year. A study by 

World of sales of 100 com- 

serving 10 million consumers 

ly half the industry's connected 

tomers) reveals the volume of load- 

ling appliances they sold was “‘out 

tall proportion to the improvement in 

onditions.”” Typical results of 

their efforts were 86,898 refrigerators 

i the first half of this year, against 

702 in the like 1933 period; 27,497 

ranges this year, against 11,503 last; 

1473 washers, against 21,570; 7,098 
foners, against 2,899. 
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idvanced type street cars tested 
1¢ Chicago Surface Lines the past 
‘ummer will be exhibited at the Ameri- 
in Transit Association convention in 
eveland, starting Sept. 22. Surface 
ines engineers will start correlating the 
“sults of the tests this autumn. Out of 
‘em may come the “ideal” car that will 
“Ve as a pattern for future equipment 


( 
' 


ets The tests of the three cars, 
“hich ditfer radically in basic materials 
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and mechanical features, assure a street 
car with more rapid pickup, reduced 
noise, more comfortable riding, and 
lower operating costs compared with 
older types now in use. Two of the 
cars were built by J. G. Brill and Pull 
man, the other was designed by Dr. C. I 
Hirshfeld of Detroit, chief engineer of 
the Electric Railway Presidents’ Con 
ference 


THE safest industrial plant in the coun- 
try is now the Western Clock Co. works 
at LaSalle, Ill. The record of 9,166,634 
man-hours worked without a disabling 
injury, set by duPont’s Old Hickory 
plant, was broken Aug. 20, after 2 years 
and 8 months of spotless operation 
The clock company entered September 
still adding to its record 


SHIPOWNERS on Great Lakes routes may 
lose as much as $10 millions this year 
because of low water levels which have 
deprived freighters of 1.5 feet of draft, 
15% of cargo space. Most of the lake 
levels have been dropping for 4 years 


back pay 


SC hool 


Mucu of the $26 millions 
recently received by Chicago 
teachers and civil service employees, 
thanks to an RFC loan, rolled right 
through their pockets and into the cof 
fers of merchants. Butchers, grocers, 
department stores, and others that had 
been carrying the 18,000 payless workers 
at last had golden answers to their 
“Please remits.’” And there was money 
left over for new purchases also. The 
city’s retail sales, according to a leading 
wholesale drygoods executive, were the 
best in several months 


A CALIFORNIA department store, seek 
ing to increase sales of Mazda lamps, in 
stalled a mass display of 3,000 bulbs in a 
window. Another display was featured 
inside. The effort to make people lamp- 
conscious brought record sales 


SOME Far West lumbermen take excep- 
tion to statements concerning the coun- 
try’s timber supplies, contained in a 
Business Week story (Awgll’34). 
The West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
iton says that if 680,000 houses were 
required in the United States during the 
next 12 months, they could be built, 
structurally 1009 of wood, without any 
of the present mills or camps’ being 
forced to capacity. 
not a sudden housing boom would force 


home owners to accept other materials 


in place of lumber, the association points 
out that with an expected 1934 con- 
sumption of 15 billion board feet, the 
industry had, in March, stocks at mills 
of 14 billion board feet, and wholesale- 
retail stocks are probably even greater 





As to whether or| 
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CHEMICAL 
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1. NEW LOW-PRICED THINNER 


Parathinner is a water-white, liquid mix 


2 


ture of paramenthone (a saturated terpene) 


33333333 


with dipentene, menthene, and similar ter 
pene hydrocorbons. It has a Kauri Butano!l 
valve of about 55. in distillation and evap- 
oration range it is intermediate between 
turpentine and dipentene. It is a good thin 
ner for paint and varnish products, biends 
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in all proportions with other commonly 
used thinners, and sells at a low price. 
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2. FOR SYNTHETIC CAMPHOR 


derived 


A pure alpha-pinene is from 
steam-distilled wood turpentine for use in 


making synthetic camphor. 


3. WATERPROOF PORTLAND 
CEMENT 


rosin has 


= 


eh eb > 


mr 


recently been 
waterproofing 


A limed wood 
developed especially for 
Portland Cements and its use for this pur 
pose is increasing. 


4. HIGH GLOSS CARTONS 


High gloss cartons, that do not soil easily, 
are being made with nitrocellulose lacquer 
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5. PUBLIC UTILITIES PAINT 
Tornesit, the new chlorinated rubber paint, 
offers valuable protection to gas holders, 
purifiers, oil tanks, substations, towers, and 
steel poles. it is economical and stands 


up well under the severest conditions 


6. PROTECTS BUILDING MATERIALS 


Window frames, plumbing fixtures, tiles, 
grille work, and other articles liable to 
soilure from plaster and cement during 
installation can be protected from this with 
nitrocellulose laccver. 


7. ESSENTIAL OILS 
From pine oil are produced terpene hydrate, 
liquid terpineol, fenchy! alcohol, borneol, 
anethol, and synthetic terpineol. All these 
materials are used by manufacturers of 
essential oils. 


8. COLORED RUBBER 


There is a nitrocellulose lacquer flexible 
and elastic enough for application to rub- 
ber. It comes in any color, adds gloss, 
and protects against moisture and acids. 
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Unionism’s Worst 


Unjustified economically or morally, out- 
rageous in its tactics, the textile strike is in- 
defensible on any grounds. It is unionism 
in its worst and ugliest manifestations. It 
is alienating from organized labor those who 
hoped conservative forces in the American 
Federation of Labor might stem the danger- 
ous trends of recent months and it is, of 
course, furnishing new ammunition to the 
implacable foes of unions in any form. We 
suspect that whatever solidarity the federa- 
tion must show outwardly, the blundering 
strategy and headlong stubbornness of the 
textile workers’ leaders are criticized within 
the secret councils of the A. F. of L. 

There is but one issue—union recognition. 
Under the majority rule decision of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board, the United 
Textile Workers union would be without 
standing in an overwhelming proportion of 
the mills. A close estimate is that not 25% 
of workers are union members. To recruit 
to majority strength by peaceful and normal 
means was too slow and perhaps too hope- 
less a task for that fiery zealot, Mr. Gorman. 
He knew his people—poor, ill-educated, eas- 
ily terrified—and resolved upon a campaign 
which should tie up the whole industry by 
intimidation. 

It has worked. Hundreds of mills in which 
there were but a handful of union members, 
scores in which there was none, are shut tight. 
This amazing feat was made possible by the 
“flying squadron”—a device which, if not 
precisely a new invention, at least never has 
been exploited so ruthlessly before. Tear- 
ing about the country side, particularly in the 
South, these motorcades close mills by three 
methods. They pull the main mill switch. 
They threaten workers with bodily harm. 
They convince the mill management that only 
a shutdown can prevent bloodshed. It is to 
be remembered that a high percentage of 
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textile mill workers are women. Men oftep 
have been willing to run a gauntlet to stay 
at work; women will not, and a managemen 
is tough, indeed, that will even let th 

In a real sense, then, the United Textil 
Workers is fighting its own people. Ir jg 
forcing them out of work to serve its own 
ends. The issues other than union recogni. 
tion are either trivial, or preposterous, o, 
grievances for which there is adequate rem. 
edy through channels already provided. 

The demand for shorter hours at increased 
wages is preposterous, as an impartial gov. 
ernmental study stated emphatically. Manu. 
facturers were losing money; consumption of 
output was decreasing; inventories were pil- 
ing up. From the employers’ viewpoint, a 
shutdown was likely to be a help rather than 
an injury. 

The textile workers deserve sincere sym. 
pathy as the victims of bad leadership. A 
good commander could do much for them— 
cheered on by the vast majority of employers 
who, like labor, have suffered from the tactics 
of the inevitable chiselers and code cheaters, 

But it is clear this strike must fail. It was 
called at the wrong time, for the wrong pur- 
pose, conducted with the wrong tactics. 

The settlement, when it is reached, prob. 
ably will contain some concession to the 
strikers; employers will yield that much, for 
they want peace. Even though a brief shut- 
down is not unwelcome just now, strikes are 
ugly things and if prolonged leave serious 
after-effects. 

It is essential, however, that the terms of 
settlement leave no possible doubt in the 
minds of labor leaders that the tactics of this 
strike will not be tolerated and cannot win. 
The leaders of the textile industry owe that 
much to themselves, to their workers, aad to 
the rest of the industrial world. 
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